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Wu Zixu 


Wu Zixu, or Wu Yuan, was a native of Chu. His father was Wu 
She, his elder brother Wu Shang. Their ancestor Wu Chu had been 
noted for his frank advice to King Zhuang of Chu, and so his descen¬ 
dants were well-known in that state. 

King Ping of Chu appointed Wu She senior guardian to Crown 
Prince Jian, with Fei Wuji as junior guardian. Fei was not loyal to the 
prince, however. Sent to Qin by the king to bring back a wife for the 
prince and finding her very lovely, he galloped back to report, “This 
girl from Qin is a marvellous beauty. Your Majesty had better take her 
yourself and find another wife for the crown prince.” 

So King Ping took the girl, who became his favourite and gave 
birth to a son Zhen, while a different bride was found for the crown 
prince. Since Fei had pleased the king in this matter, he left the crown 
prince and entered the king’s service. But fearing that when the king 
died and Jian ascended the throne he might be killed, he began to 
slander Jian. As the king did not love the crown prince’s mother, who 
was from Cai, he gradually became estranged from Jian, whom he sent 
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to guard the frontier city of Chengfu. 

Soon Fei was belitding Jian day and nigjit to the king “The crown 
prince naturally resents losing his bride from Qin,” he said. “I must beg 
Your Majesty to be on your guard. Now the prince is in command of 
an army at Chengfu and in contact with other states, he may make 
trouble.” 

Kir^ Ping summoned the senior guardian Wu She and asked him 
about it. Wu She, knowing of Fei’s slander, told the king, “Don’t let 
yourself be estrai^ed from your own flesh and blood, sir, by a petty 
treacherous slanderer.” 

Fei insisted, ‘TJnless you stop them, they will succeed. And then 
you will be trapped.” 

So the king in his anger had Wu She imprisoned. He ordered Fen 
Yang, the military commander at Chengfu, to kill the crown prince, but 
instead Fen Yang sent a man to warn Jian, saying ‘Tly for your life, or 
you arc lost!” So Prince Jian fled to Song. 

Fei Wuji told the king “Wu She has two sons, both able. If you do 
not eliminate them they will cause Chu trouble. With their father as 
hostage you can summon them. Failing diis, they will be a menace to 
our state.” 

Then the king sent word to Wu She, “Get your two sons here and 
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you shall live. Otherwise you die.” 

“Shang has a good heart and would come,” replied Wu She. “But 
Zixu has a hard character, can stand abuse and is capable of great 
things. When he sees this is a trap, he will not come.” 

The king paid no attention but sent for both sons, saying, “Come, 
and your father lives. Otherwise he must die.” 

Shang 'wanted to obey the summons but Zixu reasoned, “The king 
has no intention of sparing our father but has sent for us because he is 
afraid of the trouble we may cause if we escape. He is holding our 
father as hostage in order in trick us. If we go we shall all die together 
— what good would that do our father? We should simply lose all 
chance of revenge. No, better escape to another state and enlist sup¬ 
port to avenge him. There is no point in perishing together.” 

“I know I cannot save him by going,” Shang rejoined. “But I don’t 
want to be sneered at by rite whole world for staying away to save my 
own skin and perhaps failing later to avenge him.” He added, “You 
leave! You can avenge our father while I die wtith him.” 

With Shaitg in their hands, the messengers tried to seize Zixu, but 
he fitted an arrow to his bow and aimed it at them so that they dared 
not advance. Thus he escaped. Hearing that the crown prince was in 
Song, he went there to join him. 

When Wu She learned of Zixu’s fligjtt he said, “Now the king of 
Chu and his ministers face military disaster.” 
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As soon as Shang returned, he was put to death widi his father. 

After Wu Zixu reached Song there was a revolt led by Hua Hai, so 
Wu Zixu and Prince Jian went on to Zheng, where they were well 
received. Then Prince Jian visited Jin. 

Duke Qing of Jin said, “'You are a good friend of Zheng and 
trusted there. If you help from within while I attack from without, I 
can certainly conquer Zheng and give it to you.” 

The prince returned to Zheng. But before the plan was carried out 
he made an attempt on the life of one of his followers against whom 
he had a grudge, and this man, knowing the plot, informed against 
him. Then Duke Ding of Zheng and his minister Zichan killed Prince 
Jian. 

The prince had left a son named Shen^ with whom Wu Zbcu fled 
in alarm to Wu. The guards at the Zhao Pass tried to arrest them and, 
being on foot, dicy were very nearly caugjit With pursuers hot behind 
them they reached the river, where a fisherman who saw that their case 
was desperate ferried them across in his boat On the further shore, Wu 
Zixu unbuckled his sword. 

“This sword, worth a hundred gold pieces, I leave with you,” he 

said. 

The fisherman answered, “A reward of fifty thousand piculs of 
grain and a noble tide has been offered in Chu to the man who cap- 
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tures Wu Zixu. Why should I take a sword worth only a hundred gold 
pieces?” And he refused it 

On the way to Wu, Wu Zixu fell ill and had to stop to beg for 
food. When he reached Wu, King Liao was on the throne with Lord 
Guang as his commander, and through him Wu Zixu obtained an au- 
c^ence with the king. 

Some time later, the women raising silkworms in Wu’s frontier 
town of Beiliangshi started fighting about mulberry leaves witii those 
in Chu’s frontier town Zhongli. King Ping of Chu was so incensed by 
this that he called out his troops, and the king of Wu sent Lord Guang 
to attack Chu. Upon his return after storming Zhongji and Juchao, Wu 
Zixu advised the king, “Chu can be defeated if you send Lord Guang 
out on another expedition.” 

But Lord Guang told the king, “Wu Zixu’s father and brother 
were killed in Chu. He is advising you to attack because he wants revenge. 
We cannot defeat Chu.” 

otting to kill the 

take his place, and that therefore it was useless to speak to him about 
matters outside. So he introduced Zhuan Zhu to Lord Guang and 
went into retirement himself ploughing the fields with Sheng, the son 
of Prince Jian. 

Five years later King Ping of Chu died and Zhen, his son by the 
beauty from Qin, succeeded him as King Zhao. King Liao of Wu 
seized this opportunity to dispatch two lords with troops against Chu, 


Wu Zixu knew that Ixird Guang was pi 


king and 
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but die army of Chu cut off their retreat so diat Wu was left undefended. 
Then Lord Guang made Zhuan Zhu assassinate the king and set him¬ 
self up as King Helii. His ambition realized, he put Wu Zixu in charge 
of relations with other states and consulted him on government affairs. 

When the king of Chu killed his ministers Xi Wan and Bo Zhouli, 
the latter’s grandson Bo Pi fled to Wu and King Helii made him a 
minister too. 

After the two lords sent to attack Chu found retreat impossible 
and heard that Lord Guang had assassinated King Liao and enthroned 
himself, they surrendered with their forces to Chu and were gven the 
district of Shu as their fief. 

Three years after King Helii ascended the throne, he raised an army 
and with the help of Wu Zixu and Bo Pi attacked Chu, took Shu and 
captured the two renegades. He wanted to advance on Ying, the capi¬ 
tal of Chu, but his commander Sun Wu said, “Our men are tired. The 
time has not yet come. We had better wait” So they returned. 

In the fourth year the army of Wu attacked Chu again and took 
Liu and Jian. In the fifth year they attacked and defeated Yue. In the 
sbeth year Kii^ Zhao of Chu sent Lord Nang with troops against Wu, 
but Wu Zixu, who had been dispatched by King Helii tt> resist, utterly 
routed him at Yuzhang and captured Juchao from Chu. 
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In the ninth year of his reign King Helii said t» Wu Zixu and Sun 
Wu, “Some years ago you told me the time was not ripe to attack the 
capital of Chu. Is the time now ripe?” 

“Chu’s commander, I^rd Nang, is a grasping man,” they replied, 
“and both Tang and Cai bear him a grudge. If you want to attack in 
strength, first win over Tang and CaL” 

The king, acting on their advice, mobilized all his forces and at¬ 
tacked Chu with the help of Tang and Cai. They took up battle forma¬ 
tion facing the army of Chu across the River Han. The king’s younger 
brother Fugai wanted to join in with his troops, but the king refused. 
However, Fugai chaiged with five thousand men and defeated Gen¬ 
eral Gongsun Wa of Chu, who fled to Zheng. Then the men of Wu 
advanced victoriously and after five more batdes reached the capital of 
Chu. King Zhao of Chu fled his capital which the king of Wu entered 
the next day. King Zhao fled to Yuruneng but being attacked there by 
rebels escaped to Yun. 

T-ord Huai, younger brother of the lord of Yun, said, “King Ping 
killed my father — should I not kill his son?” For fear lest he do so, the 
lord of Yun escorted King Zhao to Sui. 

The forces of Wu besieged Sui and told the defenders, “Chu has 
wiped out all descendants of the House of Zhou in the Han Valley.” 
Then the men of Sui would have killed King Zhao had not his son Qi 
hidden him and taken his place. They consulted an oracle to see whedier 
or not diey should hand the king over to Wu, but receiving a negative 
answer they did not surrender him. 
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Wu Zixu had been a ftiend of Shen Baoxu and when he fled from 
Chu had told him, “I mean to overthrow Chu.” 

Shen had replied, “Then I mean to preserve it” 

When the army of Wu entered the capital, Wu Zixu searched in 
vain for the king. Then he dug up King Ping’s grave, exhumed the 
corpse and gave it three hundred lashes. Shen fled into the mountains 
but sent back a message saying, “Are you not overdoing your revenge? 
I have heard that when they are many, men can overcome Heaven, but 
fliat Heaven can break men too. You were King Ping’s subject, serving 
him as your lord, yet now you go so far as to defile the dead. Surely this 
is utterly counter to the laws of Heaven?” 

Wu Zixu told the messenger, “Take this answer to Shen. Because 
time is short and I still have far to go, I am forced to act counter to 
propriety.” 

Shen Baoxu fled to Qin to ask for help. When he was refused, he 
stood in the court of Qin and wept without ceasing for seven days and 
seven nights till Duke Ai of Qin took pity on him, saying, “Althou^ 
the king of Chu did wrong, since they have such a minister we cannot 
let the state perish.” He sent five hundred chariots to aid Chu against 
Wu, and in the sixth month they defeated Wu at Ji. 

King Helu stayed so long in Chu searching for the King that his 
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brother Fugai went back and usurped the throne. When Helii knew 
dus, he decided to leave Chu. He returned to attack Fugai, who fled to 
Chu in defeat King Zhao, seeing that Wu was tom by internal strife, 
went back to his capital and gave Fugai the district of Tangxi as his fief. 
Thus Fugai became lord of Tangxi Chu inflicted anodicr defeat up on 
Wu, whereupon King Helu withdrew. 

Two years later the king sent his son Fucha with an army against 
Chu and he took Fan. Afraid that Wu might strike again with a great 
force, the king of Chu abandoned his capital, Ying, and moved his 
court to Ruo. 

So now, thanks to the stratagems of Wu Zixu and Sun Wu, Wu 
had defeated powerful Chu in die west, awed Qi and Jin in the north 
and subdued Yue in the south. 

Four years later Confucius became prime miiiister of Lu. Five years 
later King Helii attacked Yue. King Goujian of Yue resisted and de¬ 
feated the army of Wu at Gusu, wounding King Helii in the hand. The 
Wu forces retreated. King Helu’s wound made him mortally ill, and as 
he lay dying he asked his son Fucha, “Will you forget that Goujian has 
killed your father?” 

"I shall never foiget!” swore Fucha. 

That night King Helii died and Fucha became king. He made Bo 
Pi his chief minister and practised archery and other military arts. Two 
years later he attacked Yue and defeated its army at Fujiaa King Goujian 
withdrew to Mount Kuaiji with the five thousand men remaining to 
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him and sent his minister Zhong with rich presents to Bo Pi to stie for 
peace, promising to be Wu’s vassal. The king of Wu was willing, but 
Wu Zixu advised against it. 

‘The king of Yue knows how to bide his time,” he said. “If you 
do not destroy him now, you will live to regret it” King Fucha disre¬ 
garded him, however, and on Bo Pi’s advice made peace with Yue. 

Five years later King Fucha heard that Duke Jing of Qi had died 
and that the new king was weak, with his ministers contending for 
power. He raised an army to march north and attack Qi. 

Wu Zixu advised against this expedition, saying, “King Goujian 
eats only one dish at each meal. He mourns his dead subjects and shows 
concern for the sick. This means that he intends to use his men for 
some purpose. So long as he lives, he is a menace to us. Today Yue is 
like a cancer in our stomach. It is wrong to attack Qi before destroying 
Yue.” 

The king paid no attention but attacked Qi, inflicting a great defeat 
on its army at Ailing and striking awe into the hearts of the kings of 
Zou and Lu. After that he paid even less attention to Wu 2iixu’s advice. 

Four years later King Fucha decided to strike at Qi again. King 
Goujian of Yue, adopting Zigong’s plan, sent troops to help Wu and 
presented rich gifts to the chief minister Bo Pi who, because he had 
received many bribes from Yue, liked and trusted Goujian and con- 
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stantly spoke well of him to the king. And the long was influenced by 
him. 

Once more Wu Zixu warned, “Yue is a cancer in our stomach, 
yet now trusting their empty, deceitful promises you mean to invade 
Qi. Even if you conquer Qi, it will be as useless to us as a stony field. 
The Admonition of Pangeng says, ‘An tinruly and insolent people should 
be wiped out, leaving no remnants, no seeds of trouble sown in the 
land.’ This was how the Shang Dynasty prospered. I entreat you to 
give up Qi and deal first with Yue, before it is too late for anything 
but regret.” 

The king, instead of listening to him, sent him on a mission to Qi. 
Just before he left, he raid his son, “The king has turned a deaf ear to 
all my warnings. I can see that Wu will fall, but diere is no need for you 
to fall with Wu.” He entrusted his son to Bao Mu of Qi, after which he 
returned alone to Wu to report on his mission. 

Since Bo Pi bore Wu Zixu a grudge he slandered him to the king, 
saying, “Wu Zixu is stubborn, hot-tempered, heartless and suspicious. 
His resentment may lead to serious trouble. When you decided to at¬ 
tack Qi he was against it, and when your expedition was so successful 
he felt humiliated at having his advice passed over and became an em¬ 
bittered man. Now that you are going to attack Qi again, Wu Zixu is so 
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set against it that he is undermining our efforts in the hope that we will 
fail, and thus prove him right. You are going to lead the campaign in 
person with all the armed forces of the state, yet Wu Zjxu, because his 
advice was disregarded, has excused himself from going on the pre¬ 
text of illness. Be very vigilant, sir! He could easily start a rebellion. 
Besides, I have sent men to watch his movements. When he went on 
that mission to Qi, he entrusted his son to a family there named Bao. 
He is your subject, yet in his dissatisfaction he has found a protector 
elsewhere. He is always complaining that he was your father’s adviser 
but is now no longer trusted. I hope you will take steps against him in 
good time.” 

The king said, “I had my suspicions before you spoke.” He sent a 
messenger to give Wu Zixu his sword Shulou with the order, “You may 
kill yourself with this.” 

Wu Zixu cast up his eyes to heaven and sigfied. “Ah, that slanderer 
Bo Pi is plotting treason, but you, my king, are punishing me instead! I 
made your father a migjity conqueror. Before you came to the throne 
many princes were contending for it, and had I not fought for you 
with the last king you would never have been enthroned. After you 
became king you offered me half your kingdom, but I declined. Now, 
taken in by the words of a flatterer, you arc killing your senior statesman.” 
He instructed his steward, ‘Tlant catalpas over my grave to provide a 
coffin for the king in time to come. Pluck out my eyes and hang them 
over the East Gate to see when the Yue invaders break through and 
destroy our state.” With that he cut his throat 

These words so enraged the king that he had Wu Zixu’s corpse 
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stuffed in a leather sack and thrown into the river. The men of Wu, 
grieving over Wu Zixu, built a temple to him by the river and renamed 
the hill there Mount Zixu. 

After killing Wu Zixu, King Fucha set out on his expedition against 
Qi. The Bao clan of Qi killed Duke Dao and set up Yangsheng in his 
place, but King Fucha failed to crush their rebellion and withdrew. 
Two years later he summoned the princes of Lu and Wei (1024B.C.- 
209B.C.) to a conference at Tuogao. 

The following year he went north and held a great conference with 
the heads of all the states at Huangchi, posing as the protector of 
Zhou. Then King Goujian of Yue launched a sudden attack, killed the 
crown prince of Wu and routed Wu’s army. When King Fucha heard 
this he went back, sending envo 5 ?s with rich gifts to sue for peace. 

Nine years later King Goujian destroyed Wu and killed King Fucha. 
He also put to death the chief minister Bo Pi because he had been 
disloyal to his sovereign, collaborated with another state and consid¬ 
ered only his own selfish interests. 

Wu Zixu, at his first coming to Wu, had been accompanied by 
Sheng, son of Crown Prince Jian, who had also fled from Chu. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of Fucha of Wu, King Hui of Chu wanted to recall 
Sheng, but the lord of Ye advised against it, saying, “Sher^ sets store 
by military prowess and is quiedy assembling men ready to die for him. 
He may be plotting something.” King Hui did not listen to this warning 
but summoned Sheng back and installed him in the frontier district of 

V 

Yan with the tide lord of Bai. Three years after Sheng’s return to Chu, 
Wu Zixu was killed. 
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After the lord of Bai returned to Chu, he nursed a grievance against 
the state of Zheng for killing his father, and secrcdy kept armed men 
to seek revenge. Five years later he asked permission to attack Zheng, 
and the chief minister Zixi agreed. But before the expedition set out, 
Zheng was invaded by Jin and begged Chu for aid. Then Chu sent Zixi 
to the rescue, and he returned after making a pact with Zheng. 

The lord of Bai was angry and declared, “It seems Zixi is my 
enemy, not Zheng!” He whetted his sword and, when asked the reason, 
replied, “This is to kill Zixi!” 

When Zixi heard this he said with a lau^ “That egg-shell Sheng, 
what can he do to me?” 

Four years later the lord of Bai and his foUotver Shi Qi fell on the 
Chu chief minister Zixi and the war minister Ziqi and killed them. 

Then Shi Qi said, “We must kill the king as well” 

They pursued the king, who fled to the Gao Mansion. One of Shi 
Qi s retainers, Qu Gu, earned the king on his back to the queen mother’s 
palace. When the lord of Ye heard that the lord of Bai had rebelled, he 
led his men to attack him. With the defeat of his followers, the lord of 
Bai fled into the mountains and killed himself. Shi Qi was captured and 
threatened with death in the cauldron if he refused to disclose where 
his master’s corpse lay. 

“Had we succeeded,” replied Shi Qi, “I should have been a high 
minister. Now that we have failed, it is my duty to die in the cauldron.” 
He refused to say where his lord had died and so he was boiled alive. 
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Then they found King Hui and restored him to the throne. 

The Grand Historian comments: How deeply resentment rankles 
in men’s hearts! A ruler cannot afford to offend his subjects, much less 
one of his peers. Had Wu Zixu di«l with his father, he would have had 
no more significance than an ant But setting aside minor scruples to 
wipe out a great wrong, he made a name that has come down to later 
ages. Alas for him! Whether hard pressed by the river or begging for 
food by the roadside, he never for a moment forgot the Chu capital. 
He endured disgrace to achieve great deeds and fame, and none but a 
true hero could have done this. If the lord of Bai had not aspired to 
the throne, his practical achievements and good advice would also have 
been remarkable. 
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Lord Shang 


Lord Shang was descended, through a concubine, from the royal 
house of Wei (1024B.C.-209B.C.). His personal name was Yang, his 
clan name Gongsun, and his ancestors had been of the royal Ji dan. As 
a youth he was interested in the study of law and served as clan officer 
under Gongshu Zuo, the prime minister of Wei (403B.C.-225B.C.), 
who recognized his ability but lacked opportunity to recommend him. 

When Gongshu Zuo fell ill, King Hui of Wei went in person to 
inquire after him and asked, “If anything should happen to you, what 
will become of my state?” 

“My clan officer Gongsun Yang, although yo'mg, has remarkable 
gifts,” replied Gongshu Zuo. “I hope you will entrust affairs of state 
to him.” 

The king was silent and prepared to leave. The prime minister sent 
everyone else away and said, “If you do not mean to take my advice 
and employ him, then have Yang killed. Don’t let him leave the 
country.” 

The king agreed to this, and left. 

Then Gongshu Zuo sent for Yang and told him regretfully, “To¬ 
day the king asked me to suggest to successsor. When I recommended 
you, I saw disapproval written on his face. So, putting my sovereign’s 
interest first, I urged him to kill you if he would not use your services, 
and he agreed to do this. You must leave without delay, or you will be 
caught.” 
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“If the king ignored your advice to employ me,” said Yang, “why 
should he take your advice to have me killed?” And he did not leave. 

After this interview King Hui told his followers, “I’m afraid the 
prime minister is in a bad way. He urged me tt> entrust affeirs of state 
to Gongsun Yang— how absurd!” 

After Gongshu’s death, Yang heard that Duke Xiao of Qin was 
trying to recruit men of talent to continue the achievements of Duke 
Mu and recover the territory Qin had lost in the east He went west to 
Qin and obtained an atidience with the duke through the offices of his 
favourite eunuch Jing. Yang held forth at great length but Duke Xiao 
did not listen and kept dropping off to sleep. The duke afterwards 
complained to Jing, ‘'Your friend is a fool. How could I use such a 
man?” 

When Jing reproached Yan^ the latter said, “I spoke to him about 
the emperors’ way, but he lacks the necessary enli^tenmcnt” Five days 
later, at another audience, he did better, although it still was not what 
the duke wanted. Duke Xiao complained once more to Jing, who 
reproached Yang again. 

“I spoke about the kingly way,” said Yang, “but he could not ac¬ 
cept that cither. I must beg for another audience.” 

This time the duke was pleased with Yang but did not take him 
into his service. After he had withdrawn, the duke told Jing, “Your 
protege is all rigJiL I can talk widi him.” 
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“I spoke of the conquerors’ way,” said Yang, “so now he is think¬ 
ing of using me. I know how to talk with him next time I see him.” 

At their next meeting the duke unconsciously moved forward to 
sit closet to Yang. He spoke with him without wearying for several 

days. 

“How did you make such a good impression?” asked jing. “My 
master is delighted.” 

“I spoke to him first of the emperors’-way and the kingly way, 
drawing comparison wifii the Three Dynasties,” Yang expired. “But 
the duke said. That would take too long, I cannot wait. A good ruler 
should make his mark in the world in his lifetime, not wait for a century 
to achieve the emperors’ or the kin^y way. ’ I then told him how to 
make his state powerful, and he was oveqoyed. But he will hardly equal 
Shang and Zhou.” 

Upon entering Duke Xiao’s employment, Yang asked to introduce 
reforms, but the duke was afraid of popular discontent 

“Those who hesitate to act win no fame, those who falter in their 
course achieve nothing,” reasoned Yang. “Those who outdo others are 
condemned by the world. Those who see further than others are 
mocked by the mob. Fools are blind to what already exists whereas the 
wise perceive -ttiiat is yet to come. It is no use consulting the people at 
the start, but one can enjoy the fruits with them. Those whose virtue is 
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highest do not compromise with the common herd, those whose 
achievements are greatest do not constilt the mob. A wise ruler who 
knows how to strengthen his state will not abide by old tradidons; one 
who knows how to profit the people will not cling to conventions.” 

The duke approved. 

But Gan Long’ said, “Not so. A sage does not teach the people to 
change their ways, a wise sovereign does not rule by discarding tradition. 
He who educates the people in accodance with custom succeeds with¬ 
out any trouble; he who rules according to established laws will have 
competent officers and satisfied subjects.” 

Yang replied, “Gan I-ong talks like one of the vulgar herd. The 
common run of men cling to conventions, while scholars are smoth¬ 
ered by their own learning. They are all adequate at sticking to official 
routine, but not the sort of people with whom to discuss other matters. 
The Three Dynasties were each governed according to different 
traditions, and the Five Conquerors^ each prevailed by different policies. 
The wise make laws; the foolish keep them. The able alter the 
conventions; the foolish are bound by them.” 

Du Zhi^ said, “Never change your way except for a hundredfold 
profit Never alter a tool except for a tenfold advantage. We cannot go 
wrong if we follow the ancient way. We cannot err by keeping to 
conventions.” 

“There are many ways of governing,” retorted Yang ‘To benefit 
the state we need not follow the andents. Tang and Wu of old ruled as 
kings without following the andents, and the Xia and Shang Dynasties 
perished throu^ keeping the conventions unchanged. We must not 
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condemn those who oppose the ancients or praise those who abide by 
conventions.” 

“Well said!” approved Duke Xiao. He appointed Yang adjutant 
general and laid down new laws. 

The people were divided into groups of five and ten households, 
mutually responsible for each other. Those who foiled to denounce a 
criminal would be cut in two; those who denounced him would be 
rewarded as if they had beheaded an enemy; those who harboured a 
criminal would be punished as if they had surrendered to the enemy. 
Families with two or more grown sons not living in separate house¬ 
holds had to pay a double tax. Those who distinguished themselves in 
war would be rewarded with noble rank according to merit. Those 
who carried on private feuds would be punished according to their 
offence. The people had to work hard at the fundamental occupations 
of forming and weaving, and those who harvested most grain or pro¬ 
duced most silk would be exempted from levies. Those who followed 
subsidiary occupations like trade, or who were idle and poor, would 
have their wives and sons enslaved. Nobles who failed to distinguish 
themselves in war would lose their noble status. The social hierarchy 
was dearly defined and each rank allotted its appropriate land property, 
retainers, women slaves dothing. Those who achieved worthy deeds 
would be honoured; those who did not, even if they were wealthy, 
could not make a splendid display. 

When these reforms were ready to be promxilgated, the authorities, 
fearing that the people woxild disregard them, set up a wooden p illa r 
thirty feet higji at the south gate of the market and offered a reward of 
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ten gold pieces to anyone who would move it to the north gate. The 
people were scepdcal and no one dared move it Then a reward of 
fifty gold pieces was offered. A man moved the pillar and received the 
reward, proving that the authorities meant what they said. After that, 
the new decrees were issued. 

Within a year, the subjects of Qin were flocking to the capital in 
thousands to complain of die new measures. And dieo the crown prince 
broke the law. 

“These reforms are not working because diose at the top are break¬ 
ing the law,” said Yang. He wanted to penalize the crown prince, but, 
since the heir apparent could not be punished, his guardian Lord Qian 
was punished in his stead while his tutor Lord Jia had his face tattooed. 
From the next day on all the people of Qin obeyed the laws. 

By the end of ten years die people were well content Nothing lost 
on die road was picked up and pocketed, the hills were free of brigands, 
every household was comfortably off, men fought bravely in war but 
avoided privated feuds, and vill^es and towns were well-governed. 
When some of the citizens who had first complained of the reforms 
now came to praise them, Yang said, “These are trouble-makers.” These 
men were banished to frontier towns, after which no more discussion 
of the laws was heard. 

Then Yang was promoted to the sixteenth rank, the highest rank in 
Qin being the twentieth. He led an army to besiege Anyi in Wei (403B. 
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C.-225B.C.), and subjugated the dty. Three years later, he built a palace 
with archways at Xianyan^ and the duke moved his capital there from 
Yong. 

Then fathers, sons and brothers were forbidden tt> live in one house, 
small villages and towns were grouped together as counties, with mag¬ 
istrates and vice-magistrates over them. The state was divided into thirty- 
one of these counties; the old boundaries between the fields were 
abolished; regular taxation was introduced; and weights and measures 
were standardized. Four years later, the prince’s guardian Lord Qian 
broke the law again and his nose was cut off. After five years Qin was 
so wealthy and powerful that the king of Zhou sent sacrificial meat to 
the duke, and all the states offered congratulations. 

The following year Qi defeated the army of Wei at Mating, cap¬ 
turing Crown Prince Shen and killing General Pang Juan. 

The next year Yang advised the duke, “Wei is tike a cancer in our 
heart. Either Wei will annex us, or we must annex Wei. For they lie west 
of the mountains with their capital at Anyi, separated fiom us by the 
Yellow River but possessing all the advantages of the east They can 
march west to invade us whenever they please, or hold their land in the 
east if they are weak. Thanks to Your Majesty’s wisdom our state is 
prospering, whereas Wei was heavily defeated by Qi last year and all 
their allies have left them. This is the time to attack. When they witiidraw, 
unable to resist us, we can seize die stron^olds of the mountains and 
the Yellow River and control the other states in die east This is the task 
for a king!” 
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The duke, approving, gave him an army to attack Wei, whose king 
dispatched troops under Lord Ang to resist. When both forces 
confronted each other, Yang sent Lord Ang this message, “We are 
old friends, yet now we are commanding hostile armies. I cannot 
bear the thougfit of fighting you. Let us meet to pledge our faith and 
feast together, then withdraw our troops so that our states may live at 
p>eace.” 

Lord Ang agreed to this. The two commanders made a pledge 
and, as they were drinking together, armed men whom Yang had set in 
ambush seized Lord Ang Then the Qin troops feU upon the army of 
Wei and after routing it returned home. Since Wei had been defeated 
by both Qi and Qin, King Hui of Wei’s resources were exhausted and 
his territory was dwindling away. In fear he sent an envoy to sue for 
peace, offering the land west of the Yellow River to the duke of Qin. 
Then King Hui moved his capital from Anyi to Daliang, saying, “I 
should have taken Gongshu Zuo’s advice!” 

Upon Yang’s return from defeating the Wei army, the duke gave 
him fifteen towns in Shang and Wu as his fief, and he became known as 
Lord Shang. 

For ten years Lord Shang was prime minister of Qin, and many 
of the nobles hated him. 

Zhao Liang^ asked for an interview with him, and Lord Shang 
told him, “I owe this introduction to Mcng Langao. May I ask you to 
be my friend too?” 

% 

“I must decline the honour,” Zhao Liang replied. “Confucius said, 
‘One who shows his love for the people by recommending good men 
succeeds. One who assembles inferior men to rule fails. ’ As an inferior 
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individual, I date not accept your ficiendship. I have heard that ‘claiming 
a position not ri^tly yours is greed, claiming a name not rightly yours 
is ambition. ’ Were I to do as you ask, sir, I should be guilty of both 
greed and ambition. So I dare not accept” 

“Do you disapprove of my way of governing Qin?” 

“The wise man considers carefully what he is told, the enli^tened 
man looks within, die strong man masters himself. Thus King Shun 
said, ‘He who humbles himself makes himself great. ’ You should 
follow the sage king’s way, sir, instead of consulting me.” 

Lord Shang rejoined, “The men of Qin used to be like the barbar¬ 
ian tribes of Rong and Di, making no distinction between fathers and 
sons, and aU living in the same room. Now I have changed those ways, 
segregating men and women. I have built palaces with archways like 
those of Lu and Wei (1024B.C.-209B.C.). How would you say I com¬ 
pare with Baili Xi* in governing the state?” 

“A thousand sheepskins are not as good as one fox fur,” replied 
Zhao T .ii>ng. “A thousand sycophants are not as good as one outspo¬ 
ken man. King Wu prospered thanks to frank advisers, while King 
Zhou, the last ruler of the Yin Dynasty, lost his state throu^ silencing 
criticism. If you have no objection to King Wu’s way, may I speak 
frankly wthout fear of punishment for the rest of my life?” 

“As the old saying goes, ‘Fair words are flowers, true words are 
fruit; reproof is medicine, flattery is disease. ’ By all means speak abso¬ 
lutely frankly. You will be administering medicine to me and I shall be 
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guided by you, sir. Pray don’t hesitate.” 

So Zhao Liang said, “Baili Xi, a borderer of Chu, wanted to come 
to Qin because he heard that Duke Mu was a good ruler. Since he had 
no money for the journey, he sold himself as a slave to a native of Qin. 
He wore rags and tended catde for over a year till the duke, heating 
about him, took him from the herd and raised him above common 
citizens to the hipest position in the land. After he had been prime 
minister for six or seven years, Qin attacked Zheng in the east, ap¬ 
pointed three different rulers of Jin, and rescued Chu from ruin. He 
spread enlightenment throughout the state, and the men of Ba'^ sent 
tribute. His virtue spread through all the land and even barbarians sub¬ 
mitted to his rule. When Youyu’ heard of him, he crossed the frontier 
to see him. While in office, he rode in a standing, not a sitting chariot, 
even if he was tired, and never used an awning in hot weather. He 
toured the country without any equipage or armed retainers. His noble 
deeds are recorded in the archives, his virtue has influenced later 
generations. At his death, every man and woman in Qin shed tears, the 
children stopped singing, the millers stopped chanting as they pounded 
rice — such was his goodness. 

“As for you, sir, you obtained an audience with the king of Qin 
through his eunuch Jing, which was hardly proper. During your ad¬ 
ministration you have done nothing for the people, simply building a 
host of archways and palaces, which is hardly to your credit You have 
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punished and Qttooed the crown prince’s tutor and guardian and mu¬ 
tilated the people with harsh penalties, arousing resentment and making 
enemies. It is more effective for a ruler to influence men than to give 
them orders, and subjects are quicker to imitate their superiors than to 
obey their commands; yet you introduce wrong systems and mistaken 
measures, which is no vray to educate the people. You talk and act like 
a prince, and are pressing the nobles of Qin harder every day. The hook 
of Songs says, ‘Even a rat knows what is proper, but some men do not. 
If a man does not know what is proper, the sooner he dies the better. ’ 
Judging by this, you are not likely to live long. For eight years Lord 
Qian has not ventured out of doors. You kill(^ Zhu Huan too and had 
Lord Jia tattooed. According to the Book of Songs, ‘He who wins sup¬ 
port will prosper, he who loses support will fell. ’ Your acions are not 
such as win support. 

“You drive out followed by a dozen carriages of retainers and 
with others full of guards, flanked by strong men, with lancers and 
halberdiers beside you. You will not stir abroad without all these 
precautions. The Book ofDoatments%vj%, *Those who rely on virtue will 
prosper, those who rely on force will perish. ’ You are as vulnerable as 
the morning dew and your expectation of life can hardly be long. 

“You would do better to return those fifteen towns, work on 
some vegetable farm outside the city and urge the duke to honour 
recluses who live in mountain caves, to care for the old and helpless, to 
show respect to elders, and to reward and honour men of achieve- 
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ments and virtue; for this would lessen your danger. If you cling to 
your rich estates, monopolize state power, and arouse the hatred of 
the common people, then the men of Qin will have ample reason to 
get rid of you once the duke dies. Your end will come as swift as a 
kick!" 

But Lord Shang ignored his advice. 

Five months later Ouke Xiao of Qin died, and the crown prince 
came to the throne. The followers of his guardian Lord Qian accused 
Lord Shang of plotting revolt, and officers were sent to arrest him. He 
fled and sought lodging for the night in a frontier inn but the inn¬ 
keeper, not knowing who he was, told him, “According to die laws of 
Lord Shang, I shall be punished if I take in a man without a permit." 

Lord Shang sighed and said, “So I am suffering from my own 
laws!" 

He went to Wei (403RC.-225B.C.), but the men of Wei would not 
give him asylum, because his betrayal of Lord Ang and the defeat of 
their army still rankled. Before he could go elsewhere, they said, “Lord 
Shang is a traitor to Qin, and Qin is powerful. How can we let him 
escape through our territory?” So they turned him back. 

Once in Qin again. Lord Shang fled to his fief and made his fol¬ 
lowers raise local (loops to attack Zheng in die north. Qin sent an army 
against him and he was killed at Mianchi. King Hui of Qin had his 
corpse tom limb from limb by chariots as a warning to others, and 
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decreed, “Let no man rebel like Lord Shang!” His family was wiped 
out. 


The Grand Historian comments: Lord Shang had a cruel nature. 
His falseness was shown by the way in which he tried to impress the 
duke with the emperors’ way and kingly way, just higii-sounding talk in 
which he had no teal interest. His inhumanity was revealed by the way 
he gained an audience through the duke’s favourite, but after he was in 
power punished Lord Qian, tricked Lord Ang of Wei and turned a 
deaf ear to Zhao Liang’s advice. I have read his dissertations on law 
and government, agriculture and war, which correspond to his actions. 
The bad end he finally carpe to in Qin was no more than he deserved. 


^ A minister of Qin. 

^ Duke Huan of Qi, Duke Wen of Jin, Duke Xiang of Song, Duke Mu of Qin and 
King Zhuang of Chu. 

^ Another minister. 

* A respected recluse of Qin. 

* A minister of Duke Mu of Qin (659-621 B.C.). 

* In present-day Sichuan. 

’ A famous strategist of Jin. 
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Mencius and Xun Qing 


The Grand Historian comments: When I read Menem and come to 
the words, “King Hui of Liang asked Mencius, ‘How shalJ I profit my 
state?’ ” I lay the book aside and sigh. Alas! I say, how true it is that 
profit is the root of all evil. The master seldom spoke of profit, always 
trying to check it at the source. Thus Mendus said, “Going all out for 
profit often leads to dissatisfaction.” The evil consequences of seeking 
profit are the same for a common citizen or an emperor. 

Meng Ke,’ a native of Zou, was taught by a disdple of Zi Si. After 
he had mastered the Way he offered his services to King Xuan of Qi, 
but King Xuan could not use him. He went to IJang, but King Hui of 
Liang did not carry out his teachings, r^rding Mendus as an imprac¬ 
tical pedant. 

This was the time when Qin was employing Lord Shang to enrich 
the state and strengthen the army, Chu and Wd (403B.C.-225B.C.) were 
employing Wu Qi to defeat thdr weaker enemies, King Wei and King 
Xuan of Qi were employing men like Sun Bin and Tian Ji, while aD the 
other states turned east to pay homage to Qi. The whole realm was 
divided into alliances with or against Qin and fighting was held in high 
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regard. Mencius, who spoke of the virtues of Yao and Shun and the 
Three Dynasties, could not get on widi these rulers. So he retired with 
Wan Zhang and some other disciples to expound the Book of Songs and 
Book of Documents and transmit the teachings of Confucius. His own 
writings filled seven books. 

After him were the philosophers Zouzi’s. The state of Qi had three 
scholars surnamed Zou. The first, Zou Ji, so impressed King Wei by 
his performance on the lyre that he was set in charge of affairs of state, 
enfeoffed as Marquis Cheng and given the seal of prime minister. He 
lived before Mencius. 

The second, Zou Yan, came after Mencius. Zou Yan saw that the 
rulers were becoming increasingly dissolute and extravagant, unable to 
first rectify themselves and then spread their virtue among the com¬ 
mon people, as was taught in the ancient odes. Thereupon he delved 
deep into the interplay of xhcj/in and and wrote more than a 
hundred thousand words about their strange, transmutations, summa¬ 
rizing the ideas of the great sages. Using wild and magniloquent language, 
he went on from a study of some minor object to extend his deduc¬ 
tions to infinity. Going back from modern times to the Yellow Em¬ 
peror^ and the common origin of all teachings, he covered the rise and 
fall of different ages, the good and bad omens, and the various 
institutions, tracing these to the remote past before Earth and Heaven 
were created, and to the mysterious and unknown or^in of things. He 
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began by tabulating die famous mountains, mighty rivers and valleys 
of china, its birds and beasts, products of water and land and precious 
objects, going on from these to things hidden from men’s eyes beyond 
the Four Seas. He claimed that since the separation of Heaven and 
Earth all things must change according to the specific laws of the Five 
Elements and show definite manifestations. He maintained that what 
Confucians called the “Central States” were only one of eighty-one 
regions of the world. The Middle Kingdom, known as the Red Divine 
L^d, comprised the nine “continents” of which Great Yu spoke, but 
these were not real continents. Outside the Middle Kingdom tiiere were 
nine regions as large as the Red Divine Land, and these were the true 
Nine Continents. These were each surroxmded by “small seas” separat¬ 
ing the people and beasts on one from those on others and formed 
one region which made up one continent. There were nine such 
continents, surrounded by a “great ocean” at the boundary of Earth 
and Heaven. 

Zou Van’s theories were all of this sort Yet these were the pre¬ 
mises for his conclusions about humanity, justice, frugality and the rela¬ 
tionships between ruler and ruled, hi^ and low, and kinsmen. Princes 
and nobles were impressed and influenced by their first acquaintance 
with his teachings, but they could never put them into practice. 

Zou Yan was higjily regarded in Qi. When he went to liang. King 
Hui welcomed him outside the city and treated him as an honoured 
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guest. In Zhao, Lord Pingyuan walked beside him and dusted the mat 
for him. In Yan, King Zhao swept the path before him, asked to be 
allowed to sit with his students to study under him, and built Jieshi 
Palace so that he himself mi^t learn from him there. So Zou Yan 
wrote The Soveni^'s Wt^. Every state he visited received him with honour. 
How different from the case of Confucius, who underwent hunger in 
Chen and Cai, or of Mencius who was hard put to it in Qi and Liang! 

When, for the sake of humanity and justice, Wu attacked the king 
of Yin and became king himself. Bo Yi refused to eat the grain of 
Zou. When Duke Ling of Wei (1024B.C.-209B.C) asked about battle 
formations, Confucius refused to answer. When King Hui of Liang 
planned to attack Zhao, Mencius told him how King Wen had left the 
district of Bin. These men certainly never tried to follow the fashion or 
compromise with it How can you fit a square peg into a round hole? 
Some point out, however, that Yi Yin served Tang as a cook before 
making him a king, and Baili Xi grazed his oxen in front of Duke Mu’s 
chariot before serving him and making him a conqueror; for they had 
to meet the ruler first before leading him to the right path. Although 
Zou Yan’s teachings were xmorthodox, he may have had the same idea 
as these men. 

After Zou Yan came the scholars of the Ji Xia Academy in Qi, 
men like Chunyu Kun, Shen Dao, Huan Yuan, Jie Zi, Tian Pian and 
Zou shi, who wrote about government to advise the princes of their 
time. They are too many to enumerate here. 
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Chunyu Kun, a native of Qi, had wide knowledge and a retentive 
memory and belonged to no particular school of thought. In offering 
advice he took Yan Ying as his model, but paid careful attention to the 
ruler’s reactions. Once someone introduced him to King Hui of Liang, 
who twice dismissed everyone else to receive him in private, but not a 
word did Chtinyu Kun say. 

The astonished king told the man who had introduced him, "You 
recommended Master Chunyu as superior even to Guan Zhong and 
Yan Ying, but I have learned nothing from him. Am I unworthy of his 
advice? Or what is the reason?” 

When this was repeated to Chunyu Kun, he said, "True. The first 
time I saw the king his thoughts were on charioteering. The second 
time his thoughts were on music. So I kept qiuet” 

As soon as the king was informed of this, he exclaimed in 
astonishment, "Ah, Master Chunyu must certainly be a sage! When he 
first came, I had just been given a fine horse and had no time to exam¬ 
ine it. The second time, I had just been given some musicians but had 
no time to hear them. Although I dismissed everyone else, it is true that 
my thou^ts were elsewhere.” 

Chunyu Kun subsequendy saw the king again and they talked for 
three days and three nigjits without wearying. King Hui wished to make 
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turn a high minister, but he declined and withdrew. Then the king pre¬ 
sented him with a fine carriage drawn by four horses, as well as rolls of 
silk, some jade and two thousand of gold. He accepted no official 
post all his life. 

Shen Dao came from Zhao, Tian Pian and Jie Zi from Qi, and 
Huan Yuan fix>m Chu. These men studied the doctrines of the Yellow 
Emperor and I^o Zi and propounded their own ideas according to 
these. Shen Dao was the author of twelve essays, Huan Yuan left two 
books of writing, and Tian Pian and Jie Zi both wrote essays too. Zou 
shi, another of the Zou scholars of Qi, recorded the teachings of Zou 
Yan in his writings. The king of Qi favoured these scholars. From 
Chunyu Kun down he gave them aU the rank of ministers and honoured 
them by building large mansions, broad avenues and imposing gates 
for them. This was to show the prot^s of other rulers that the king 
of Qi was a good patron. 

Xun Qii^ was a native of Zhao who went to Qi when he was fifty 
to spread his teachings. Zou Yan’s arguments were diffuse and 
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highflown, Zou shi had literary talent but his theories were difficult to 
put into practice, and if you spent long enougji with Chunyu Kun you 
could occasionally catch words of wisdom. Hence the men of Qi 
commented, “Zou Yan talks about heaven, Zou shi is a fine stylist, and 
Chunyu Kun is a fluent speaker.” 

Tian Pian and the scholars associated with him were dead by the 
time of King Xiang of Qi, so that Xun Qing was the doyen of the 
philosophers. Qi was filling vacancies in the ranks of its ministers, and 
Xun Qing was three times appointed chief libarioner. When some men 
of Qi slandered him he went to Chu, where Lord Chunshen made 
him magistrate of Lanling, a position he lost at the death of I-ord 
Chunshen. Li Si, later prime minister of Qin, was one of Xun Qin’s 
pupils. 

Xun Qing hated the corrupt governments of his day, the decadent 
states and evil princes who did not follow the Way but gave their atten¬ 
tion to magjc and prayers and believed in omens and luck. The Confu- 
cian scholars of his generation were petty and narrow-minded, while 
thinkers such as Zhuang Zhou were wild and destructive of public 
morality. So Xun Qing expounded the advantages and disadvantages 
of practising the Confudan, Mohist and Taoist teachings. By the time 
of his death he had written tens of thousands of words. He was bur¬ 
ied in Lanling. 

Gongsun Long was another man of 21hao. He argued about simi¬ 
larities and differences and about solidity and whiteness. Zhao also 
produced the philosophy of Ju Zi. In Wei (403B.C.-225B.C.) there 
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was Li Kui, who taught the proper use of natural resources. In Chu 
there were Shi Zi, Chang Lu and Yu Zi of A. Since the writings of 
these men from Mencius to Yu Zi are well known, I shall not discuss 
them here. 

Mo Di was a minister of Song who was skilled in military defence 
and advocated economy. Some say he was a contemporary of 
Confucius, and others that he Uved later. 



' Mencius. 

* A legendiry ruler to whom many Taoist teachings were ascribed. 
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Lord Mengchang 

0 


Lord Mengchang’s name was Tian Wen. His father Tian Ying, I.x>rd 
Jingguo, was the youngest son of King Wd of Qi and a half brother 
of King Xuan. 

Tian Ying served in die government under King Wd and led troops 
with Zou Ji die marquis of Cheng and Tan Ji in the campaign ag^st 
Wd (403B.C.-225RC.) to rescue Han C403B.C.-230B.C.). Then Zouji 

4 

and Tian Ji contended for power, the former slandered the latter, and 
Tian Ji in alarm tried to storm a border town of Qi but fled after 
defeat. Upon King Wd’s death King Xuan ascended the throne and, 
knowing that Tian Ji had been the victim of slander, he recalled him 
and made him a general. 

In the second year of King Xuan,' Tan Ji, Sun Bin and Tian Ying 
led troops against Wd and won the batde of Maling, capturing the 
crown prince Shen and killing General Pangjuan. 

In the seventh year of King Xuan, Tan Ying went as an envoy to 
Han and Wd to win them as allies for Qi. He escorted Marquis Zhao 
of Han and King Hui of Wd to a conference with King Xuan south of 
Donga, where an agreement was reached. 

The following year, the king of Qi conferred again with King Hui 
of Wei at Zhen. Later that year King Hui died. 

In the ninth year of King Xuan, Tan Ying became prime minister 
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of Qi. King Xuan conferred with King Xiang of Wei at Xuzhou, where 
both took the title of king. The news of this made King Wei of Chu 
angry with Tian Ying. 

The following year Chu defeated Qi at Xuzhou and dispatched 
men to drive away Tian Ying; but he sent Zhang Chou to intercede 
with the king of Chu, who relented. Han Ying remained prime minis¬ 
ter of Qi for eleven years. Then King Xuan died. King Min came to the 
throne, and three 5 ?cars later Tian Ying received Xue as his fief. 

Tian Ying had more than forty sons. On the fifth day of the fifth 
month one of his low-born concubines gave birth to a son named 
Wen, and Tian Ying ordered her to abandon the child. She secretly kept 
him, however, and when he grew up induced his brothers to introduce 
him to his father. 

Tian Ying was angry with the mother and said, “1 told you to get 
rid of this child. How dare you bring him up?” 

Wen bowed and asked, “What was your reason, sir, for abandon¬ 
ing a son bom on that day?” 

“When a child bom on the fifth day of the fifth month grows as 
high as the door he will do his parents harm.” 

“Is man’s fate controlled by Heaven or by the height of a door?” 
When his father could not answer. Wen continued, "If man’s fate is 
controlled by Heaven, what’s the good of worrying If it is controlled 
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by a door, why not make the door hi^er so that no one can equal its 
hei^t^’ 

At that Tian Ying said, "Very well, you may ga” 

Some time later Wen asked his father, "What is the son of a son?” 

“A grandson,” was the reply. 

“What is the grandson of a grandson?” 

“A great-great-grandson.” 

“What is the grandson of a great-great-grandson?” 

“I don’t know.” 

"You have served as prime minister of Qi during three reigns,” 
said Wen, ‘Yet the terriwry of Qi has not increased. Your private estate 
is worth ten thousand pieces of gold, yet not one man of talent can be 
found amor^ your followers. I have heard that a general’s family should 
produce generals, a minister’s family should produce ministers. Now 
your concubines are clothed in fine silk, while the gentlemen serving 
50 U wear ragged jackets; your slaves and concubines have grain and 
meat to spare, while your guests go hungry on husks. And you are 
amassing yet more wealth to leave to some unknown descendants, 
paying less and less attention to public affidrs. To my mind, this is rather 
strangp.” 

Tian Ying then treated him wirii more respect, putting him in charge 
of family affairs and of guests. Gradually more and more guests 
flocked to him so that his fame spread far and wide dirough the states. 
And when envoys from various sQtes asked Tian Ying to make Wen 
his heir, he agreed to do so. 

Tian Y in g was given the posthumous tide of Lord Jinggua Tian 
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Wen succeeded to his fief as Lord Mengchang of Xue. 

Lord Mengchang invito! ^ntlemen to Xue from various states as 
well as refugees and felons flying from justice, using his fortune to 
entertain them handsomely. So gendemen came to him from all over 
the land. He entertained several thousand proteges, treating all like him¬ 
self with no distinction of rank. When he sat talking with the guests he 
had invited, there was always a scribe behind the screen to record their 
conversations and ascertain their relatives’ whereabouts; and after the 
visitors’ departure he sent messengers with gifts for their families. 

One night when he gave a banquet, one of his guests who was 
sitting in the shadow lost his temper, fancying that he was receiving 
inferior fare. He stopped eating and begged to take his leave. At once 
Lord Mengchang rose and took his own meal over to compare with 
this fellow’s. Then the man killed himself for shame. For reasons like 
these many gendemen flocked to Lord Mengchang, who treated all 
well without discrimination so that each felt he was the lord’s special 
fidend. 

When news of this admirable behaviour reached King Zhao of 
Qin, he sent Lord Jinyang as a hostage to Qi in order to invite Lord 
Mengchang to pay him a visit. The lord was eager to go, but all his 
proteges were against it. He turned a deaf ear, however, to their 
warnings. 
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Then Su Dai said, “This morning on my way here, I heard a 
wooden figure talking to one of clay. It is raining,’ said the wooden 
figure. ‘You will crumble and coUapse.’ The clay figure retorted, T. am 
made of earth and if I crumble I shall simply return to the earth. But 
the rain will carry )rou off and there is no knowing where you will end.’ 
Now Qin is like a tiger or wolf, yet you are eager to go there. If you 
fail to return, the clay figure will laugh at yoxi.” Then Lord Mengchang 
relinquished his plan. 

In the twenty-fifth year of King Min of Qi, Lord Mengchang was 
none the less sent to Qin, and King Zhao of Qin made him his prime 
minister. 

Someone warned King Zhao, “Lord Mengchang is an able man 
and related to the royal house of Qi. He is bound to put Qi’s interests 
first, to the detriment of our state.” Thereupon King Zhao removed 
Lord Mengchang fix>m office and put him under house arrest, mean¬ 
ing to kill him later. Lord Mengchang sent an appeal for help to the 
king’s favourite concubine. 

Her answer was, “I woxald like the lord’s white fox fur.” 

Now Lord Mengchang, upon his arrival in Qin, had presented 
Kir^ Zhao with a fox fur worth a thousand pieces of gold, which was 
without its equal in the world, and of course he had no other. In dismay, 
he consulted his proteges, but none of them could think of any solution. 
Among his hiomblest followers, however, was a thief who could pre¬ 
tend to be a dog, and this fellow said, “I can get that white fox fur for 
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you.” That night, passing himself off as a dog, he slipped into the 
palace storeroom and brought out the fur. When this was presented to 
the concubine, she interceded on Lord Mengchang’s behalf and King 
Zhao released him. 

As soon as he was free he galloped off with forged documents in 
another name and reached the Hangu Pass by midnight. By then the 
king had regretted releasing him and summoned him, only to find that 
he had already left. Men were sent in hot pursuit. 

Now the pass was closed and there was a rule that no one might 
go through before cock-crow. Lord Mengchang feared that he would 
be overtaken, but another of his humblest followers was able to imi¬ 
tate the crow of a cock, and because this set all the other cocks crow¬ 
ing too the fugitives were able to go throu^. In the time it takes to eat 
a meal the pursuers reached the pass, but finding Lord Mengchang 
gone went back again. 

When Lord Mengchang first accepted these two men as proteges, 
the others had despised them, yet it was these two who saved him 
from danger in Qin. And after this no more was said against them. 

When Lord Mei^chang was passing throu^ Zhao^ Lord Pingyuan 
entertained him. The people of Zhao, who had heard of his fame, 
came out to see him but only jeered at him. “We expected the lord of 
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Xue to be a powerful man,” they said. ‘'But now we see he is a puny 
fellow.” When the lord heard this he was angry. His followers drew 
their swords and laid about them until they had killM several hundred 
men, nor did they stop till they had wiped out an entire county. 

King Min of Qi regretted having sent Lord Mengchang away, and 
on his return made him prime minister in charge of the government. 

Because he bore a grudge against the long of Qin, Lord Mengchang 
wanted to attack Qin instead of joining forces with Han and Wei against 
Chu and he asked Western Zhou for a loan of grain for the army. 

Su Dai, on behalf of Western Zhou, said to him, “For nine years 
you have attacked Chu to help Han and Wei and strengthened them by 
taking land north of Wan and Ye. Now if you attack Qin that will 
make Han and Wei even stronger, and if they feel no threat from Qin 
in the west or Chu in the south, they will be a serious threat to you. 
They will fear Qin but despise Qi, and I think this is dangerous for you. 
It would be much better to let our state ally closely with Qin while you 
neither attack Qin nor borrow grain for the army. You can halt at the 
Hangu Pass while we convey your wishes to King Zhao of Qin, saying, 
‘The lord of Xuc will not defeat Qin to make Han and Wei strong He 
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has advanced in the hope that you will ask die king of Chu to give his 
eastern territory to Qi, while yop send back King Huai of Chu to make 
peace.’ If you let us do this favour to Qin, they will certainly consent, 
for they can avoid defeat by givir^ you Chu’s eastern territory. And the 
king of Chu will also be grateful to for his release. Qi will be strength¬ 
ened by the acquisition of the eastern territory, and your fief of Xue 
will be secure for ever. Since Qin will thus still be powerful on the 
western frontiers of Han and Wei, those states will have to treat Qi 
with respect” 

The lord approved of this plan. He made Han and Wei send gifts 
to Qin, called a halt to the joint expedition and refrained from bor¬ 
rowing grain from Western Zou. 

At this time King Huai of Chu was detained in Qin and his state 
was anxious for his return, but in the event Qin did not let him go. 

While Lord Mengchang was prime minister of Qi, his steward 
Wei Zi, who collected revenue for him from his fief, went three times 
without once handing it over. When questioned, he replied that he had 
given the grain to a worthy man, and the lord angrily dismissed him. 

A few years later, slanderers told King Min that Lord Mengchang 
was about to revolt. And subsequently the king suspected that I>ord 
Mengchang was behind Tian Jia’s attack upon him. So the lord tan 
away. When this news came to the ears of the worthy man to whom 
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Wei Zi had given grain, he wrote to the king declaring that Lord 
Mengchang would never rebel—he would stake his life on this. And 
he killed himself at the palace gate to prove the lord’s innocence. The 
king was shocked into investigating the matter, found Lord Mengchang 
innocent, and recalled him. Lord Mengchang, on the pretext of illness, 
asked permission to go to his own fief and this was granted. 

Later Lii Li, a general who had deserted firom Qin, became prime 
minister of Qi. He wanted to injure Su Dai, who told Lord Mengchang: 

“Zhou Zui has rendered great services to Qi, yet the king dis¬ 
missed him and on Qin Fu’s advice has made Lii Li prime minister. 
This is because he wants to win over Qin. If Qi and Qin become allies, 
Qin Fu and Lii Li will hold power while you will count for nothing 
with Qi or Qin. Lose no time, then, in leading an army north towards 
Zhao, making peace with Qin and Wei, and inviting Zhou Zui back to 
show your appreciation; for in this \i^y you will regain the king’s con¬ 
fidence and put a stop to all possible changes. Once Qi is independent 
of Qin, the other states will flock to us and Qin Fu will be forced to 
leave. Then the king will have to find someone else to manage affairs 
of state.” 

Lord Mengchang took his advice, but was hated by Lii Li for this. 
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Fearing reprisals, the lord wrote to Wei Ran, die marquis of Rang 
and prime minister of Qin, “I hear that your king wants with Lii li’s 
help to win over Qi. But since Qi is a powerful state, you are bound to 
become less influential. Moreover when Qi and Qin combine against 
Han and Wei, Lii Li will be prime minister in both our states. This is 
what will come of allying with Qi and exalting Lu Li. So long as Qi is 
not threatened by other states, it is bound to regard you as its worst 
enemy; so you had better persuade your king to attack it. If Qi is 
defeated, I can propose that the territory won from it should be given 
to you, and fear of the might of Han, Wei and Zhao will make the king 
of Qin rely on you to win them over. At the same time, since these 
states were threatened by Qi and fear Qin, they will rely on you to win 
Qin over. In this way you will gain credit by defeating Qi and gain 
power, thanks to Han, Wei and Zhaa Your fief will be enlarged and 
Qin and Han, Wei and Zhao will respect you more. On the other hand, 
if Qi is not defeated and Lii Li remains prime minister, you will find 
yourself in serious trouble.” 

Then the marquis of Rang advised King Zhao of Qin to attack 
Qi, and Lii Li sought safety in flight. 

The conquest of Song later made King Min of Qi arrogant and he 
wanted to rid himself of Lord Mcngchang, who took fiight and went 
to Wei, where King Zhao appointed him prime minister. Haying allied 
with Qin and Zhao in the west, Wei joined forces with Yan to attack Qi 
and King Min fled to Ju, where he died. When King Xiang ascended 
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the throne of Qi, Lord Mengchang became the ruler of an indepen¬ 
dent state. Since King Xiang was newly come to the throne he feared 
the lord’s power and made a pact with him, whereby they became 
reconciled. 

At the lord’s death he received the posthumous title of Lord 
Mengchang. His sons contended for the succession, but Qi and Wei 
together attacked and destroyed the state of Xue, so that no one suc¬ 
ceeded to the tide. 

Before this, when Feng Huan heard that Lord Mengchang was 
good to his guests, he came to see him wearing straw sandals. 

‘'You have come from far away, sir,” said luDrd Mengchang “What 
instruction have you for me?” 

“I hear that you are good to gendemen,” said Feng Huan, “and 
being poor I have come to seek your protection.” 

Lord Mengchang installed him in a hostel and ten days later asked 
the steward in charge, “What is our guest doing?” 

The answer was, “Master Feng is very poor. He owns nothing but 
a sword with a plaited reed round its hilt He beats his sword and sings, 
‘Let’s go back, long sword! Here I have no fish to eat’ ” 

Then Lord Mengchang moved Feng Huan to a better hostel where 
he could have fish for his meals. Five days later he questioned the stew¬ 
ard again and was told, “That guest is still beating his sword and singjng, 
‘Let’s go back, my long sword. Here I have no carriage to go out in.’ ” 
Then Lord Mengchang moved Feng Huan to a still better hostel, where 
he had the use of a carriage. Five days later he questioned the steward 
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again and was told, ‘TTie ^ndeman is still beating his sword and singing, 
‘Let’s go back, my long sword. Here I have no house of my own.’ ” 
Lord Mengchang wzs annoyed. And Feng Huan stayed there for 
over a year without saying anything to him. At that time Lotd Afcngchang 
was prime minister of Qi with a fief of ten thousand households at 


Xue, but since he was supporting three diousand proves his income 
was not enough to meet his expenditure, so he used to lend money in 
Xue. Then there came a famine and he could not get his money back, 
for most of his debtors were unable to pay the interest. Worried be¬ 
cause he could not meet his expenses, Lord Mengchang asked his men 
to recommend someone to go to Xue to collect debts for him. 

His steward said, “Master Feng who stays in the best hostel seems 
a man of great eloquence and a fine-looking gendeman, but he has no 
other gifts. You might send him.” 

Lord Mengchang invited Feng Huan over and told him, “More 
than three thousand gentlemen, overestimaring my talents, have 
honoured me with their presence. Since my income is insufficient to 
meet this outlay, I have put out money at interest in Xue. But the crops 
there have failed and the people have not paid the interest, so that I 
may be unable to defray my expenses. I would like to trouble you for 


your help.” 

Feng Huan accepted this mission and left Upon his arrival in Xue, 
he summoned all Lord Mengchang’s debtors who owed interest 
amounting to a hundred thousand coins. He prepared wine in abun- 
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dance and fat oxen and invited them alJ to come whether they could 
dischai^ their debts or not, bringing widi them records of their loans. 
On the appointed day, he had the oxen slaugjitered and brought out 
the wine, and while they drank he checked their documents. He agreed 
to a date with those who were able to pay and burned the receipts of 
others who were too poor. 

“Lord Mengchang lent you money to supply you with capital to 
make a start,” he told them. “He asked for interest because he needs 
money to entertain his prot^es. So now we are setting a time limit for 
those who are well off and burning the receipts of those too poor to 
discharge their debt. Eat and drink your fill, gendemen, and do your 
best for a lord who treats you so well.” 

Then all the men rose from their seats and bowed their thanks. 

When Lord Mengchang heard that Feng Huan had burned the 
receipts, he angrily recalled him. 

“Because I have three thousand guests living on me, I lent money 
in Xue,” he said. “Since my fief is small and my people do not always 
pay the interest, I was afraid I might not have enough for my guests 
and asked you to collect the money. But I hear that you used die funds 
to buy oxen and wine in abundance, after which you burned the 
documents. Why was diis?” 

“That is right,” said Feng Huan. “If I hadn’t prepared plenty of 
oxen and wine, not all of them would have come and I shouldn’t have 
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known which had money and which had not. I set a time limi t for 
those in a position to pay. As for those who have no money, even if I 
were to wait around for ten years the interest would simply accixmulate 
until in desperation they ran away. In that event, a|>art from receiving 
no payment, you would win the reputation of a miser with no regard 
for the people, while they would be guilty of absconding. This is no 
way to improve the people’s morale and increase your reputttion. Bum- 
ing those useless deeds and not attempting to dun the destitute will 
endear you to the people of Xue and spread your fame. Why do you 
doubt this, sir?” 

Then Lord Mengchang clapped his hands and apologized. 

When slanderers from Qin and Chu convinced foe king of Qi that 
Lord Mengchang’s fame outdid his own and that he had usurped stare 
power, the king dismissed him from office. And as soon as he ceased 
to be prime minister most of his proteges left. 

“Trend me a chariot to go to Qin,” said Feng Huan, “and I shall 
make the king of Qi think so highly of you that he will increase your 
fief. How would you like that?” 

Lord Mengchang prepared a chariot and gifts and saw him oft. 
Feng Huan travelled west to Qin and told foe king, “All those travelling 
politicians who tide west in their chariots to Qin are eager to strengthen 
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Qin and weaken Qi, while those who go east to Qi are eager to 
strengthen Qi and weaken Qin. These two states are rivals, they cannot 
both reign supreme. The one which proves superior will conquer the 
world.” 

The king of Qin sat up and asked, “How can I make Qin more 
powerful?” 

“Have you heard, sir, that the king of Qi has dismissed Ia)rd 
Mengchan^” 

“Yes, I heard that.” 

“It was Lord Mengchang who gave Qi status in the eyes of the 
world. Now that the king has dismissed him because of slander, he 
must bear a grudge ag^st Qi. If he comes here, he can you a full 
and true account of that state and its people, enabling you to conquer 
Qi. Will that not make you mote powerful? Make haste, sir; send a 
messenger with gifts and invite him over secrcdy. Don’t let this oppor¬ 
tunity slipl If the king of Qi awakes to his mistake and makes Lord 
Mengchang prime minister again, it is hard to say which state will prove 
supreme.” 

The king of Qin, well pleased with this advice, sent ten chariots 
bearing a hundred of gold with an invitation to Lord Mengchang. 
Feng Huan asked leave to go first and when he reached Qi he advised 
the king of Qi, saying: 

“All those travelling politicians who ride east to in their chanots 
are eager to strengthen Qi and weaken Qin, while those who go west 
to Qin are eager to strengthen Qin and weaken Qi. Since these two 
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states are rivals, if Qin is strengthened Qi must be weakened. They 
cannot both reign supreme. Now I hear that the king of Qin has sent 
ten chariots bearing a hundred j/ of gold to Lord Mengchang with an 
invitation. If the lord remains here, well and good; if he travels west to 
serve as prime minister of Qin, the world will follow Qin. It will be 
the superior state and yours the inferior, and your chief cities linzi and 
Jimo will be endangered. Why not restore the lord to his position and 
increase lus fief to show your gratitude before the arrival of the envoy 
of Qin? He is bound to be pleased and accept, and however powerful 
Qin may be it can hardly invite another state’s prime minister. In this 
way you can upset Qin’s designs and thwart its scheme of conquest.” 

The king of Qi approved and sent a messenger to the frontier to 
look out for the envoy from Qin. As soon as the envoy’s chariots had 
crossed the frontier the messenger galloped back to report to the king, 
who forthwith summoned Lord Mengchang and reinstated him as 
prime minister, restoring to him his former fief with an additional 
thousand households. When word of this reached the envoy from 
Qin, he turned his chariots round and drove home again. 

When the kin g of Qi dismissed Lord Mengchang on account of 
slander, all the lord’s prot^s left him. Now that he was summoned to 
be reinstated, Feng Huan alone went to meet him. 
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While they were on the road Lord Mengchang sighed and said, “I 
used to enjoy collecting proteges and always treated diem as well as I 
could. More than three thousand gendemen Uved upon me, as you 
know. But the day that they saw I was dismissed, they left without any 
regard for me at all. Thanks to your help I have been reinstated, but 
how can those men meet my eyes again? If diey come to see me, I shall 
have to spit in their faces and insult them.” 

Feng Huan tied up his reins, got down from die chariot and bowed. 

Ix)rd Mengchang alighted to raise him up and asked, “Are you 
apologizing for those guests?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Feng Huan. “I disagree with yoa Don’t you 
know that all things must take dieir natural course and follow their own 
law?” 

“1 am too foolish to understand what you mean.” 

“All that lives must die: that is the nature of things. The rich and 
noble have many friends while the poor have few: that is the general 
law. Have you never noticed people going to the market? In the morn¬ 
ing they crowd and shoulder their way throu^ the gate, whereas after 
dusk they turn away without a look behind This is not because they like 
the market in the morning and dislike it in the evening, but because the 
things they want are no longer there. The faa that all your guests left 
when you lost your position is no reason for you to complain. If you 
do, you will simply stop them from returning. I hope you will treat 
them exactly as before.” 
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Lord Mengchang bowed and said, “With all respect I shall act 
upon your advice, sir.” 

The Grand Historian comments: I once visited the district of Xue 
and found many of the local people there were hot-tempered young 
men very different from those of Zou and Lu. Upon asking the reason, 
I was told that Lord Mengchang had invited over sixty thousand fami¬ 
lies of gallant men and outlaws from far and wide to setde in Xue. 
Evidendy there is trudi in the report that Lord Mengchang loved enter¬ 
taining proves. 


' 341 B.C. 
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Lord Pingyuan and Yu Qing 


Zhao Sheng, Lord Pingyuan, was a member of the royal house of 
Zhao, the ablest of all the young lords. He was a ^at patron whose 
proteges numbered thousands. Prime ministtr under King Huiwen and 
King Xiaocheng, he resigned three times and three times was reappointed. 
His fief was Dongwucheng. 

Lord Pingyuan’s storeyed mansion stood next to a commoner’s 
house from which a lame man once limped out to draw water, only to 
be heartily laughed at by one of the lord’s concubines. Next day the 
lame man came to the lord’s gate and said, “1 hear you are such a great 
parton that worthy men come to you from a thousand H away, because 
you value them more than your concubines. It is my misfortune to be 
lame, but one of your concubines has lauded at me. 1 want that lady’s 
head.” 

Lord Pingyuan consented with a smile. Once the lame man had 
gone, however, he said with a laugh, “What a fool, wanting me to kill 
my beauty because of one laughl Ridiculous!” And he did not kill her. 
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Within a year or so, more than half of his proteges and retainers 
had left one after the other. 

“I have never treated you gendemen impolitely. Why are you all 
leaving like this?” he asked in surprise. 

One of them stepped forward to answer, “By not killing the lady 
who laugjied at the lame man you showed diat you love feminine beauty 
but despise worthy men. That is why so many are leaving.” 

Then the lord cut off the head of the offending concubine and 
himself presented it with apologies to the lame man. After that his 
proteges gradually returned. 

At this time. Lord Mengchang in Qi, Lord Xinling in Wei (403B. 
C.-225B.C.) and Lord Chunshen in Chu were trying to outdo each 
other in their treatment of worthy men. 

When the army of Qin besiged Handan, Zhao ordered Lord 
Pingyuan to seek aid by entering into an alliance with Chu. He decided 
to take with him twenty strong, fearless protetes skilled in the arts of 
peace as well as of war. “If we can succeed by peaceful means, well 
and good,” he said, “if not, let us take an oath on blood in the hall to 
bring back an agreement. I shall not seek men elsewhere, only in my 
own household.” 

He selected nineteen men, but could not decide on the twentieth. 
Then one of his retainers, Mao Stii, came forward and recommended 
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himself, saying, ‘1 hear you want to join Chu in an alliance ag^t Qin, 
my lord, and that you mean to choose twenty men from your own 
household but arc still one shorn Will you take me to make up the 
number?” 

“How many years have you been here?” asked Lord Pingyuan. 

Mao Sui answered, “Three.” 

“An able man in this world, like an awl kept in a ba^ quickly shows 
himself. If you have been here for three years, praised by none and 
unknown to me, you can hardly have any talent No, no, you had better 
stay here.” 

‘T am asking now to be put in the bag,” said Mao Sui. “Had I been 
put there earlier, the awl would have thrust right through instead of 
simply showing its tip outside.” So finally the lord agreed to take him. 
The other nineteen exchanged amused Ranees in silence. 

By the time they reached Chu, Mao Stii had convinced the other 
nineteen of his ability in argument 

At sunrise Lord Pingyuan and the king of Chu began to discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of an alliance, but no a^eement had 
been reached by noon. 

Then the nineteen others urged Mao Sui, “Go up, sir!” 
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Mao Sui, his hand on his sword, mounted the steps and said to 
Lord Pingyuan, “Whether this alliance is advantageous or not can be 
settled in two words. How is it that negotiations started at sunrise yet 
no agreement has been reached by noon?” 

The king of Chu demanded, “Who is this man?” 

Lord Pingyuan answered, “One of my retainers.” 

‘mat impudence!” shouted the king of Chu. “I am discussing 
matters with your master. What business have you here?” 

His hand on his sword, Mao Sui advanced and said, “Your Maj¬ 
esty dares to shout at me because Chu has powerful forces; but within 
these ten paces they are no help to you. Your life is in my hands. How 
dare you shout at me in my master’s presence? I have heard that King 
Tang ruled the world although he only started with seventy li of land, 
and King Wen with his kingdom of a hundred U ruled over all other 
states. These kings had no great armies, yet they could control events 
and exercise their might Now with Chu’s five thousand h of territory 
and million halberdiers, you have the resources to become a great 
conqueror. The whole world should be powerless to withstand you. 
Yet that young cur Bai Qi with a few tens of thousands of men in one 
batde took the cities Yan and Ying, in another burned the royal tombs 
at Yiiing, and in a third brought shame upon your ancestors. We blush 
for you over this undying disgrace, yet you are not ashamed. We are 
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proposing this alliance for your sake, not for our own. How dare you 
shout at me in my master’s presence.^” 

“Yes, yes,” said the king of Chu. ‘^ust as you say. My state shall ally 
with yours.” 

“Is that settled, then?” asked Mao Sui. 

The king said, ‘It is.” 

Then Mao Sui ordered the king’s followers to fetch the blood of a 
cock, dog and horse. On his knees he presented the bron 2 e dish of 
blood to the king of Chu, saying, ‘^ou must make a blood pact, sir. 
Then my master will pledge himself, then I.” So the alliance was con- 
eluded in the court 

Then holding the dish of blood in his left hand, Mao Sui beckoned 
to the other nineteen with his right. “You shall swear with blood too,” 
he said. “You yes-men can only reap what others have sown.” 

Having made the alliance and returned to Zhao, Ix)rd Pingyuan 
said, “I shall never set myself up as a judge of men again. I have judged 
perhaps a thousand men, or several hundreds at least, and thought I 
could not miss any man of talent; but I was mistaken in my judgement 
of Mao Sui. His going to Chu has made our prestige higher than that 
of the nine tripods of Xia or the great beU of Zhou. His three inches of 
tongue have proved mightier than an army a million strong! I shall 
never set myself up as a judge of men again.” Thereafter he treated 
Mao Sui as his most honoured guest 
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After Lord Pingyuan’s return to Zhao the king of Chu sent Lord 
Chunshen with an army to Zhao’s rescue, while Lord Xinling of Wei 
took over General Jin Bi’s army by trickery to aid Zhao. Before the 
arrival of these forces, however, the troops of Qin were pressing 
Handan so hard that the dty was on the verge of surrender, and Lord 
Pingyuan was desperately worried. 

Li Tong, the son of a steward in a hostel, asked, “Don’t you care if 
the state of Zhao is overthrown?” 

“If Zhao falls I shall be captured,” replied Lord Pingyuan. “Of 
course I care.” 

The citizens of Handan are in such straits they are using bones for 
fuel and exchanging their sons to eat,” rejoined Li Tong “Yet in your 
inner palace are hundreds of slave girls and concubines who wear silk 
and embroidery and have grain and meat and to spare, while die people 
lack sackcloth to cover their nakedness and would welcome husks 
to eat. Exhausted, with no weaipons left, they arc sharpening sticks 
to serve as spears and arrows; yet your bronze vessels, bells and 
chimes remain inmet. AH these will be lost if Qin conquers Zhao. But if 
Zhao is saved, you will have no lack of such things. You should make 
your ladies take part in the work of the troops and distribute all you 
have to supply our men. In their desperate state, it is easy to win their 
gratitude.” 

Lord Pingyuan took his advice and assembled three thousand men 
ready to risk their lives. With li Tong they charged the soldiers of Qin 
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and made them fall back thirty U. Just at that juncture Chu and Wei 
came to their assistance. Then the men of Qin raised the siege and 
Handan was saved. Li Tong fell in battle, but his father was enfeoffed 
as marquis of Li. 

Because Lord Xinling had saved Handan, Yu Qing decided to ask 
for a larger fief for Lord Pingyuan. When Gon^un Ix)ng heard this 
he drove by night to see Lord Pingyuan and said. “I hear that Yu Qing 
means to ask for a larger fief for you because Lord Xinling saved 
Handan. Is this true?” Told that it was, he said, ‘That would be very 
wrong. It was not because you are the wisest man in Zhao that the king 
made you his chief minister, nor was it because you had achieved much 
and all others nothing that he gave you Dongwucheng as your fief. He 
did so because you are his kinsman. And you accepted the chief minister’s 
seal and fief without declining on the grounds of unworthiness, also 
because you are his kinsman. Now if you accept a fief because Lord 
Xinling saved the capital, this would mean that you had accepted dues 
in the past as a member of the royal family and were now asking for a 
reward like a common citizen. That would be most improper. Yu 
Qing stands to gain either way. If he succeeds you will be indebted to 
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him; if he fails you will have to be grateful to him for trying You must 
not listen to him, sir!” 

So Lord Pingyuan declined Yu Qing’s offer. 

Lord Pingyuan died in the fifteenth year of Xiaocheng.' His de¬ 
scendants held the title after him until the fall of Zhao. Lord Pingyuan 
gave very generous treatment to Gongsun Long, a skilled logician, 

until he was ousted from favour by Zou Yan, who came to Zhao to 
expound the origin of things. 

Yu Qing was an itinerant politician. Shod in straw sandals and 
carrying an umbrella, he spoke with King Xiaocheng of Zhao. After 
one interview he was given a hundred yi of gold and a pair of white 
jade discs, while after a second interivew he was made chief minister. 
Thus he was known as Yu Qing or Minister Yu. 

In the battle against Qin at Changping. the men of Zhao were 
worsted and lost their commander. The king consulted Lou Chang 
and Yu Qing. saying. “Our army has been defeated and our com¬ 
mander killed. What if I attack with all our men at arms?” 

“That would be useless,” said Lou Chang. ‘'Better send some high- 
ranking envoy to treat for peace.” 

But Yu Qing said, “Lou Chang proposes peace for fear our army 
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will be beaten, but making peace depends on Qin. In your view, does 
Qin want to destroy our army or not?” 

“Qin is going all out to destroy us,” replied the king. 

Yu Qing said, ‘If you take my advice, you will send envoys with 
rich ^fts to Chu and Wei. Wanting out gfts, these states will admit our 
envoys. Once our envoys enter Chu and Wei, Qin will take fright, sus¬ 
pecting that all the other states have allied against it That is the only way 
to achieve peace.” 

The king did not accept this advice, however, but told I.x)rd 
Pingyuan to negotiate and sent Zheng Zhu to C^n. When Qin accepted 
his envoy, the king of Zhao summoned Yu Qing and said, “I have 
asked Lord Pingyuan to negotiate for us, and Qin has accepted our 
envoy Zheng Zhu. What do you say to than*” 

Yu Qing answered, “You will fail to make peace, the army will be 
destroyed, and all the world will go to congratulate Qin on its viaory. 
Zheng Zhu is a nobleman, and the king of Qin and the marquis of 
Ying (Fan Sui) are bound to make a great show of respect for him. 
When Chu and Wei see you are treating for peace with Qin they will 
not come to your rescue, and when Qin sees that it will not argec to 
make peace.” 

Sure enough, the marquis of Ying paraded Zheng Zhu before all 
the envoys from different states who came to con^tulate Qin on its 
victory, and Qin refused to make peace. Then the great defeat at 
Changping was followed by the siege of Handan, so that Zhao be¬ 
came the laughing-stock of the world. 
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After Qin raised the si^ of Handan, the king of Zhao held court 
and told Zhao Hao to sue for peace and offer Qin six counties. 

Yu Qing asked, “Has Qin withdrawn because it is exhausted? Or 
do you think it is still strong enou^ to advance but has called off the 
attack for your sake?” 

The king answered, “Qin went all out in its attack. This withdrawal 
must be owing to exhaustion.” 

“So Qin attacked as hard as it could, yet was unable K) take the city 
and has withdrawn, exhausted. If you g^ve it what it was unable to take, 
you are helping Qin to attack us. Next year it will attack again, and you 
will be doomed.” 

The king repeated this to Zhao Hao, who said, “Can Yu Qing 
really know the strengh of Qin? Suppose, knowing that Qin can do no 
more, we keep back these small patches of land, if it attacks again next 
year you will have to give up your palace to obtain peace.” 

“If 1 take your advice and give Qin these coundes, can you guaran¬ 
tee no further attack next year?” 

I can t promise that,” said Zhao Hao. “In the past the three states 
of Jin were on good terms with Qin, whereas now Qin is friendly with 
Han and Wei but has attacked us. This shows that we have not served 
Qin as well as Han and Wei have done. Now I can enter the Pass, 
present gifts, and serve Qin as well as Han and Wd have done. If there 
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is an attack on us alone next year, that will mean you are still not serving 
Qin as well as Han and Wei — I cannot be responsible for that” 

The king repeated this to Yu Qing, who countered, “Zhao Hao 
says that if we do not make peace, next year when Qin attacks again 
we shall have to give your palace to obtain peace; but if we make 
peace with Qin, he cannot guarantee no further attack. What is the use, 
then, of giving up six cities? If Qin attacks a^in next year and to make 
peace we give up more land which it cannot take, we shall be cutting 
our own throats! Better not make peace. Although Qin launches strong 
attacks, it cannot take our six cities. Althou^ we have given ground, 
we have not lost these six cities. Now Qin has withdrawn, exhausted, 
its troops tired out. If we use these cities to induce other states to 
attack Qin, exhausted as it is, we shall receive compensation for our 
cities from Qin. Our country is still strong. Why should we tamely 
surrender territory weakening ourselves and making Qin even more 
powerful? 

“Zhao Hao says Qin is friendly with Han and Wd but has attacked 
Zhao, implying that Han and Wd will not hdp us, that we are standing 
alone, and that this shows we have not served Qin as well as Han and 
Wd. He wants you to give up six dries to Qin each year, which will 
soon amount to taking the surrender of all our dries lying down. Next 
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year when Qin asks for cities, will you give it them or not? If you 
refuse, all past efforts will have been wasted and you will be asking for 
trouble. If you agree, you will soon have no more to give. 

“The proverb says, ‘When the powerful launch strong attacks, the 
weak must give ground. ’ If you let Qin have its way, it will add to its 
territory without fitting, and that will strengthen Qin while weaken¬ 
ing Zhao. Qin as it grows stronger will never cease seizing land from 
us as we grow weaker. There is a limit to your territory, but none to 
their ambition. If things go on like this, Zhao will disappear.” 

Unable to make up his mind, the king consulted Lou Huan, just 
back from Qin. “Which is better, go give Qin land or not?” 

“That is not for me to say,” replied Huan. 

“Still, what is your private opinion?” 

“Does Your Majesty know the story of Gongfii Wenbo’s modier? 
Gongfu served in the state of Lu, and when he fell ill and died two 
women killed themselves in their chambers. His mother, receiving word 
of this, did not mourn for him. Asked the reason by his nurse she said. 
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*1116 sage Confucius was driven away from Lu, but he did not follow 
Confucius. Now two of his wives have killed themselves because of 
his death, which shows how Httle he thougjtt of elders, how much of 
women. ’ These words spoken by his mother prove that she was a 
good mother, whereas if spoken by his wife they would simply have 
shown jealousy. Thus the same words may have a different meaning, 
depending upon the speaker. Now I have just come from Qin. If I 
urge you not to cede these cities, it would be bad advice. If I urge 
you to cede them, you may suspect me of speaking on behalf of Qin. 
So I dare say nothing. If I were you, I would give up these cities.” The 
king agreed with him. 

When Yu Qing knew this he went to the king and said, “He is 
hiding his real motives. You must not agree!” 

Lou Huan, learning of this, went back to see the king, who told 
him what Yu Qing has said. Lou Huan replied, “Noi, Yu Qing sees one 
side only, not the other. Now all other states are gloating over this 
trouble between Qin and Zhao. Why? They hope to side with the 
stronger to take advantage of the weaker. They have sent congratula¬ 
tions to Qin on defeating our army. We had better give up some land 
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at once to make peace, to sow doubts in the others and placate Qin. 
Otherwise they will take advantage of Qin’s might and of our weak¬ 
ness to carve up our sate as if it were a melon. That would mean the 
end of Zhao and all these speculations about Qin. This is why I say Yu 
Qing sees one side only, not the other. I hope Your Majesty will make 
up your mind and not hesiate any longer.” 

Word of this reached Yu Qing, who went back to the king and 
said, “What a dangerous proposal! Lou Huan is working for Qin. This 
would make the other sates suspect you more without placating Qin. 
Why didn’t he say that this would show the world your weakness? 
Besides, when I advised you not to cede those cities, I had something 
else in mind. Qin has asked you for six dries. Well then, offer six to Qi, 
Qin’s sworn enemy. For then, if asked to join in an attack on Qin in the 
west, Qi will agree before you finish your speech. In this way you will 
cede something to Qi but gain conipensarion from Qin, while both 
you and Qi can take your revenge and display your power to the world. 
If you make known your intention then Qin will send rich gifts and sue 
for peace before your armies set out When you accept and Han and 
Wei hear of it, they will think highly of you and send rich gifts too. So 
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at one stroke you will make friends with three states, while your posi- 
don and Qin's will be reversed/’ 

The king approved and sent Yu Qing eastwards to the king of Qi 
to discuss an alliance against Qin. Before Yu Qing’s return, an envoy 
fixjm Qin had reached Zhao. When Lou Huan knew this, he fled. The 
king enfeoffed Yu Qmg with a dty. 

Later Wei offered to ^y with Zhao and the king summoned Yu 
Qing to consult him. Yu Qing first saw Lord Pingyuan, who said, 
“I hope you will speak in favour of the alliance.” Then he went in to 
the king When told of the proposal Yu Qing said, “Wei is making a 
mistake.” 

“That is why I have not agreed,” rejoined the king. 

“Then Your Majesty is making a mistake.” 

‘You say Wei is mistaken in seeking an alliance, and I am mistaken 
in refusing. Are we then not to consider an alliance at all?” 

Yu Qing replied, “I have heard that when a small state allies with a 
large one, it is the laige state that benefits if all goes well, while if there 
is trouble the smaU state suffers. Now Wei as a small state is asking for 
trouble, while you with your large state are missing a golden opportunity. 
That is why I say that both Wei and Your Majesty arc mistaken. I think 
the alliance would be to our advantage.” 

The king approved and entered into an alliance with Wei. 
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For the sake of Wei Qi, Yu Qing gave up his fief of ten thousand 
families and the seal of a chief minister. He fled with Wei Qi from 
Zhao and found himself in chfficulties at Daliang. After Wei Qi’s death 
he was not so higjily regarded, and therefore he started to wnte a book 
based on material from the past as well as his observation of recent 
events. There were eight chapters in all, including the chapters “On 
Character”, "On Titles”, “On Speculation” and “On Policy^’. This book, 
passing judgement on good government and bad, has been handed 
down as the Annals of Yu Qing. 

The Grand Historian comments: Lord Pingyuan was a fine noble¬ 
man in troubled times, but he failed to keep in sight what was most 
important. As the proverb says, “Profit makes fools of the wise.” 
Lord Pingyuan, led astray by Feng Ting’s bad advice, was responsible 
for making Zhao lose more than four hundred thousand men in the 
Battle of Changping and nearly losing Handan. 

Yu Qing was a man of shrewd judgement and great insight, and 
his plans for Zhao were certainly well devised. Yet he let pity for Wei 
Qi involve him in trouble at Daliang. Even an ordinary man should not 
be such a fool, let alone a man of his talent! However, if not for his 
troubles and misfortunes, he would have been unable to write his book 
which has been handed down to posterity. 
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Lord Xinling 


Wuji, younger son of King Zhao of Wd and step-brother of King 
An Xi, was made Lord Xinling when King Zhao died and King An 5G 
succeeded to the throne. At that time Fan Sui had fled fix)m Wd (403B. 
C.-225B.C.) to become the prime minister of Qin; and because he 
hated Wei Qi, the Qin armies besieged the Wei capital Daliang and 
routed the forces of Wei at Huayang, putting General Mang Mao to 
flight. The king of Wd and Lord Xinling were sordy troubled. 

Lord Xinling was a kindly, unassuming man, who showed cour¬ 
tesy to all he met whether they had talent or not and did not stand on 
his dignity because of his wealth and position. So followers flocked to 
him from hundreds of U around until he had about three thousand 
proteges; and when the other feudal lords saw his ability and the num¬ 
ber of his supporters, they dared not attack Wei. Thus more than ten 
years passed without further alarms. 

One day Lord Xinling was playing draugjits with the king of Wei 
when word was brought that beacon 6res had been lit on the northen 
border and the king of Zhao was about to invade their territory. The 
king rose from the table to summon a council of ministers at once, but 
Lord Xinling stopped him. 

“The king of Zhao is only out hunting,” he assured him. ‘This is 
no invasion.” 
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Lord Xining played calmly on, while the king was too worried to 
concentrate on the game. Presendy another messenger arrived from 
the north to report that the king of Zhao had come out to hunt, not to 
launch any attack. 

“How did you know this, sir?” the astonished king asked Lord 
Xinling. 

“Among my proteges are men who know all the secrets of the 
king of Zhao. They tell me at once what he is doing. That is how I 
knew.” 

Then the king began to fear his step-brother’s abilities and no longer 
dared entrust affairs of state to him. 

There was an old man of seventy in Wei, named Hou Ying, who 
lived in poverty and served as the warden of Yi Gate in Daliang. 
When Lord Xinling knew this he called on him with gifts, but Hou 
Ying declined them. 

“I have lived simply for many years to cultivate virtue,” he said. 
‘Toor as I am, I cannot accept your gifts, sir.” 

Some time later Lord Xinling prepared a great banquet to which 
he invited many guests. When they had taken their seats he drove with 
a retinue to Yi Gate to fetch Hou Ying in person, leaving the left scat in 
his chariot empty for the old man. Dusting off his tattered clothes and 
cap, Hou Ying promptly took the seat of honour without one polite 
word of protest, watching Ix)rd Xinling to see how he would take 
this. But Lord Xmling, reins in hand, appeared more respectful than 
ever. 

% 

‘T have a friend who is a butcher in die market-place,” said Hou 
Ying. “Would you mind passing diat way?” 

So Lord Xinling drove his chariot into the market, where Hou 
Ying ali^ted to speak to his friend, Zhu Hai. He deliberately stood for 
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a long time chatting to the butcher, stealing sidelong glances at Lord 
Xtfiling, who showed no sign of impatience. Meanwhile the generals, 
ministers, nobles and proteges of Wei who thronged Lord Xinling’s 
hall were waiting for his return to start the feast, llie whole market was 
stating to see him act as charioteer, while all his outriders were cursing 
Hou Ying under their breath. When the old warden saw how imper¬ 
turbably Lord Xinling was waiting, he took leave of his friend and 
mounted the chariot again. 

' t 

Upon reaching his mansion. Lord Xinling made Hou Ying take 
the seat of honour and introduced him to his guests, to the amazement 
of all. And during the feast he went across to toast him. 

“I put you to a hard test today, my lord,” said Hou Ying. “I am 
only a warden at Yi Gate, yet you drove your chariot through the 
crowds to bring me here, calling for me in person and unnecessarily 
going out of your way. And when I further tried your famed courtesy 
by making you wait so long in the market-place with your chariot and 
outriders while I called on a friend, I observed that you looked more 
courteous than ever. The whole market despised me then, but admired 
you for your noble humility.” 

After this feast Hou Ying became one of Lord Xinling’s most 
honoured guests. 
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One day he told him, “Zhu Hai, the butther I called on, is an able 
man. But because no one has recognizal his talents he is living in obscu¬ 
rity as a butther.” 

Lord Xinling called on Zhu Hai several times, but to his surprise 
the butcher showed no sign of appreciation. 

In the twentieth year of King An Xi,’ King Zhao of Qin routed 
the army of Zhao at Changping and advanced to besiege Handan. 
Lord Xinling’s elder sister had married Lord Pingyuan, younger brother 
of King Huiwen of Zhao, and now she sent repeatedly to her brothers, 
the king of Wei and Lord Xinling to beg for aid. But when the king of 
Wei dispatched General Jin Bi with a hundred thousand men to Zhao’s 
assistance, the king of Qin sent an envoy to him with this wamir^ 

“Zhao is about to fall. If any other state dare go to its aid, I shall 
lead my troops against it as soon as 1 have conquered Zhao.” 

The panic-stricken king of Wei immediately ordered Jin Bi to ad¬ 
vance no further but simply to garrison Yan,^ osterwibly aiding Zhao 
while actually sitting on the fence. Then carriage after carriage of en¬ 
voys came from Ix)rd Pingyuan to Wei. 

“I was eager to ally with you by marriage,” Lord Pingyuan re¬ 
proached Lord Xinling, “because you were famed for your higji-minded 
generosity and for helping those in distress. Now our capital may fall to 
Qin at any moment, but we have had no assistance from Wei. Is this 
your way of helping friends in need? Of course, you may think so 
poorly of me that you do riot care if I fall captive to Qin; but have you 
no feeling for your sister?” 

Time and again, in great distress. Lord Xinling pleaded with the 
king and sent proteges and orators to reason with him; but for fear of 
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Qin die king ignored their advice. Realizing that the Idng was not to be 
persuaded, and unwilling to live to see the downfell of Zhao, Lord 
Xinling preferring to perish with Zhao mustered from among his re¬ 
tainers a force of more than a hundred chariots and riders to attack die 
army of Qin. Passing Yi Gate he explained his mission to Hou Ying 
and took his leave of him. 

“Farewell then, my lord,” said Hou Ying. ‘T am too old to follow 
you.” 

Lord Xinling rode for several i with a growing sense of grievance. 
“The whole world knows how much I have done for Hou Ying,” he 
thought. “Yet now that I am going to die, he has not a word to say to 
me. Can I have offended him in any way?” 

He drove back to question the old man. 

“I knew you would be back,” said Hou Ying with a smile. 

“You are famed ^ and wide for your generosity to able men; yet 
now that trouble has arisen you can think of nothing better than to pit 
yourself against the army of Qin. This is Hke tossing meat to a hungry 
tiger — what good can come of it^ What has been the use of making 
so many friends? You have treated me so well that, when I did not see 
you off, I knew you would resent it and come back.” 

Lord Xinling bowed and begged for his advice, hereupon Hou 
Ying sent everyone else away. 
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“I have heard that Jin Bi’s army taUy is kept in the king’s bed¬ 
chamber ” he whispered. “Lady Ru, the king’s favourite, is in and out 
of his chamber all the time and could easily steal the telly. I have heard, 
too, that after Lady Ru’s father was murdered she thirsted three years 
for revenge and appealed in vain to everyone from the king down to 
his ministers to avenge her. When she pleaded with you, however, you 
sent a man to cut off her enemy’s head and presented it to her. This 
lady would risk any dar^r, even death itself, to repay you, but she has 
not yet had the chance. She will certainly consent to get you the tally. 
And once you have it you can take over Jin Bi’s troops, march nordi to 
Zhao’s aid and beat back the forces of Qin, a campaign worthy of the 
five conquerors of old!” 

Lord Xinling, actir^ on Hou Ying’s advice, pre>teilcd on Lady Ru 
to steal the tally. As he was about to leave, Hou Ying cautioned him, “A 
general at the front is not bound to obey his sovereign’s orders if they 
endanger the state. So even thougji you have the ri^t half of the tally, 
Jin Bi may refuse to hand over his command until he receives confir¬ 
mation from the king, in which case there will be trouble. You had 
better take my friend the buteher with you, for he is a powerful man. If 
Jin Bi agrees, well and good; if not, Zhu Hai can kill him.” 
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Lord Xinling was moved to tears. 

“Why are you weeping?” asked Hou Ying. “Are you afraid of 
death?” 

“Jin Bi is a veteran commander and completely fearless,” Lord 
Xinling replied. “He is not likely to obey me and I may have to kill him. 
That is why I shed tears, not because I am afraid of death.” 

When he asked Zhu Hai to accompany him the butcher laughed 
and said, “I am a butcher who chops up meat in die market, yet you 
have called on me time and again. I did not show my gratitude before 
because such small coxirtesies are meaningless; but now that you have 
need of me, my life is at your disposal.” 

So he accompanied Lord Xinling, who left die city by the Yi Gate 
in order to thank Hou Ying. 

“I would go with you were I not so old,” said Hou Ying. “As it is, 
I shall estimate the time it will take you to reach Jin Bi, and that day I 
will face north and kill myself to prove my loyalty.” 

Lord Xinling, reaching Ye, claimed that he had orders from the 
king to take over Jin Bi’s command. But although die two halves of the 
tally fitted each other Jin Bi had certain misgivings and, raising a pro¬ 
testing hand, he looked hard at Lord Xinling. 

“As commander of a hundred thousand men at the frontier, I 
have a great responsibility to the state,” he said. “How is it you have 
arrived in a single chariot to replace me?” 

He was about to refuse when Zhu Hai killed him with a forty- 
pound iron pesde which he had hidden under his coat. Then Lord 
Xinling took over the command and announced to his troops, “If 
father and son are both serving here, the father may go home. If there 
arc brothers, the elder may go home. And if any soldier is an only son, 
he may go home to support his family.” 
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Then with eighty thousand picked troops he advanced to the attack. 
The army of Qin withdrew, the siege of Handan was raised and Zhao 
was saved. The king of Zhao and Lord Pingyuan went to the bound¬ 
ary to meet him in person, and Lord Pingyuan carried his quiver 
and went before as his guide. “History knows no greater man than 
you, sir! said the king of Zhao with a bow. And Lord Pingyuan felt 
unworthy to be compared with him. 

After Lord Xinling left Hou Ying and reached the army, the old 
man foced north as he had promised and killed himself. 

Aware that he had incurred die king of Wei’s anger by stealing the 
tally and killmgjin Bi, once Qin had withdrawn and Zhao was safe 
Lord Xinling ordered a general to lead the troops back to Wei while he 
and his proteges remained in Zhao. King Xiaocheng of Zhao was so 
grateful for his help that after discussing the matter with Lord Pingyuan 
he decided to present Lord Xinling with 6ve cities. And when the latter 
knew of this, he be^ to plume himself on his achievement. 

“There are things a man should remember and things he should 
forget,” a protege warned him. “If someone does you a good turn, by 
all means remember it; but if you do someone else a good turn, forget 
it. Taking over Jin Bi’s command on feigned orders from the king 
of Wei to rescue Zhao, you did Zhao a good service but were dis- 
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loyal to Wei. This is not an achievement of which to be too proud.” 

Lord Xinling at once admitted his mistake, ready to sink into the 
ground for shame. The king of Zhao swept the path himself to wel¬ 
come him into the palace by the west steps,^ but Lord Xinling declined 
and went up by the east steps instead, saying that he was guilty of 
injuring his own country while doing little for Zhao. The king of Zhao 
entertained him with wine till the evening but in view of his humility 
did not mention the ^ft of five dries. Lord Xinling stayed on, however, 
in Zhao, where he was given the district of Hao. The king of Wei also 
kept Xinling for him. 

During Lord Xinling’s stay in Zhao he heard tell of a retired gentle¬ 
man named Mao who lived in obscurity among gamblers, and another 
named Xue who lived among porridge-venders. When he tried to meet 
them they concealed themselves, but eventually he discovered where 
they lodged, called on them and started enjoying their company. 

This came to the ears of Lord Pingyuan, who told his wife, “I had 
heard that your brother was a man of unmatched qualities, but now 
they tell me he is wasting his time with gamblers and porridge-venders. 
He must be a fool after all!” 

When his sister told this to Lord Xiling, he said he must leave them, 
explaining “Under the impression that Lord Pingyuan was a great man, 
I wronged the king of Wei to resecue Zhao for his sake. But apparently 
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he is gathering followers merely to impress the world, not to find tal¬ 
ented men. While still in Daliang I heard of the excellence of these two 
good men, and my one fear after coming here was that I mi^t not 
meet them — I was afraid they would think me beneath them. If Lord 
Pingyuan considers that disgraceful, his company can hardly be worth 
havii^.” 

He was packing up to leave when his sister repeated this to Lord 
Pingyuan, who took off his hat and apologjaed, begging his brother- 
in-law to remain. When word of this reached Ix>rd Pingyuan’s prog^s, 
half of them left him and joined Lord Xinling. Other gentlemen from 
near and far also sougfit his partonage, and eventually he won the alle¬ 
giance of virtually all Lord Pingyuan’s followers. 

Lord Xinling remained for ten years in Zhao, during which time 
Qin took advant^ of his absence to send many expeditions eastward 
to attack Wei. At last the king of Wei, in desperation, dispatched envoys 
to beg his half-brother to return. But Lord Xinling, afiraid that the king 
still bore him a grudge, warned his followers that any man who dared 
to deliver a message from Wei would be killed. All his proteges then 
left Wei and came to Zhao, and no one ventured to speak to him of 
returning. One day, however, his two friends Mao and Xue called to 
sec him. 

“You are highly regarded in Zhao and yoxir fame is known to all 
the feudal lords solely because of Wei’s existence,” they told him. ‘TnJow 
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Qin is attacking Wei, yet you appear quite unmoved by your country’s 
danger. Suppose Qin takes Daliang by strom and razes your ancestral 
temples, how will you be able to fecc the world again?” 

Lord Xinling turned pale before diey had finished speaking. Calling 
for his carriage, he raced back to the aid of his country. At his meeting 
with the king of Wei they both wept, and he was appointed as high 
marshaL 

In the thirtieth year of King An Xi, Lord Xinling sent envoys to all 
the states, and when they knew that he was Wei’s commander-in-chief 
they dispatched troops to his aid. Then at the head of the troops from 
five states he routed Qin’s army south of the Yellow River, put General 
Meng Ao to flight and drove the enemy into the Hangu Pass, striking 
such fear into the men of Qin that they dared not sally forth again. His 
military prowess shook the world, and wise men from various states 
sent him stratagems which he compiled in one volume under his name. 
This collection is generally known as Lord Xinling on the Art of War. 

In great alarm, (he king of Qin bribed a former follower of jin Bi 
with ten thousand catties of gold to slander Lord Xinling. 

“Lord Xinling has been away for ten years,” this man told the king 
of Wei. “Yet now he commands not only our troops but the forces of 
other states, whose rulers have heard of Lord Xinling but not of the 
king of Wei. If he aspires to seize the dirone, the other states which fear 
his might will support him.” 
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Envoys were also sent from Qin to alienate Lord Xinlii^ from the 
king of Wei by offering him congratulations and inquiring whether he 
had yet ascended the dirone. At last the king, who could not but believe 
the slander he heard daily, sent anodier general to take over the command. 
Then Lord Xinling, aware of why he had been removed, absented 
himself from court on the pretext of illness and spent all his time 
drinking strong wine with his friends or enjoying himself with women. 
After four years of continuous carousing, he drank himself to death. 
King An Xi died the same year. 

When word of Lord Xinling’s death reached Qin, Meng Ao at¬ 
tacked Wei again and took twenty towns, which became Qin’s Eastern 
Province. Qin went on nibbling at Wei’s territory, and eighteen years 
later captured the king of Wei and massacred the inhabitants of Daliang 
During his youtii our first emperor heard so much of the exploits 
of IjOTd Xinling that, after becoming emperor, he sacrificed at Lord 
Xinling’s shrine whenever he passed through Daliai^ In the twelfth 
year of his reign, returning from a punitive expedition against Ying Bu, 
he appointed five families to act as guardians of Lord Xinling’s tomb. 
Since then seasonal sacrifice has been offered to Lord Xinling foxir 

times a year. 
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The Grand Historian comments: When I visited the ruins of 
Daliang, I asked the whereabouts of Yi Gate and learned that it was 
the east gate. Other noble lords enjoyed having ptot^s too, but Lord 
Xinling even sou^t out recluse in mountain caves and no one, how¬ 
ever humble, was beneadn his notice. little wonder, then, that his feme 
spread among the slates and that our first emperor, when passing his 
shrine, decreed that sacrifices should be offered to him for ever. 


’ 257 B.C. 

* A city on the border between Wei (403B.C.-225B.C.) and Zhao. 
^ The west steps were for guests of honour. 
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Fan Sui and Cai Ze 


Fan Sui was a native of Wei(403B.C.-225B.C.) whose courtesy 
name was Shu. After roaming through different states as an orator he 
wanted to serve King Zhao of Wei, but being too poor to buy him¬ 
self a post he first worked for the palace adviser Xu Jia and accompa¬ 
nied him when he went as Wei’s envoy to QL They remained there for 
several months without concluding any agreement 

Then King Xiang of Qi, having heard that Fan Sui was an orator, 
sent him ten catties of gold, some beef and some wine, which Fan Sui 
dared not accept When Xu Jia learned this he was very ar^, imagin¬ 
ing that Fan Sui had divulged state secrets. He told him to accept the 

beef and wine but refuse the gold. 

On their return to Wei, Xu Jia, still highly incensed, reported the 
matter to Wei Qi, the prime minister and a member of the royal house, 
who in his rage made his stewards beat Fan Sui rill his ribs were broken 
and his teeth knocked out. Then Fan Sui, pretending to be dead, was 
wrapped in a mat and thrown into the privy. And the guests who were 
tipsy took turns to urinate on him, meaning by this shameful treatment 
to make him a warning to others to avoid careless talk. 

From inside the mat Fan Sui begged the guard, “Get me out and 
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I will repay you handsomclyl” The guard asked permission to throw 
out the corpse in the mat, and Wei Qi who was drunk consented. So 
Fan Sui escaped. On second thougjiis, \Xifei Qi sent to arrest him again. 
Zheng Anping of Wei, hearing this, carried the fugitive off and Fan Sui 
went into hiding, changing his name to Zhang Lu. 

Just at this time King Zhao of Qin sent Wangji, his master of 
ceremony, to Wei. Zheng Anping, disguised as a soldier, waited on 
him. 

Are there any men of talent in Wei who would come west with 
me?” inquired Wangji. 

In my lane lives a Master Zhang Lu who would like to meet you 
to discuss world affairs,” repHed Zheng. “Because he has an enemy, he 
dare not call on you by day.” 

“Bring him tonigjtt,” said Wangji. 

So that night Zheng Anping took Fan Sui to see Wangji. They did 
not converse at great length, but Wangji gauging Fan Sui’s worth ar- 
ranged to meet him south of Santin^ and on this understanding they 
parted. When Wangji left Wei, he took Fan Sui with him in his carriage 
to Qin. At Huguan, they saw chariots and horsemen approaching from 
the west 

Fan Sui askoi, “Who is that coming” 

“Marquis Ran^ the prime minister of Qin,” said Wangji. “He is 
travelling east on a tour of inspection.” 

I have heard that Marquis Rang has absolute power in Qin and 
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dislikes all visitors from outside,” said Fan Sui. “I do not want to be 
insulted, so I had better hide in die carriage.” 

A little later the marquis did in fact come up and stop to greet 
Wangji. 

“What news is there from east of the Passes?” he asked. 

“No news ” said Wangji. 

“Have you brought anyone back from the eastern states? Those 
men are no good: they only stir up trouble.” 

“I wouldn’t even think of i^” replied WangJL 

Then die marquis went on his way. 

Fan Sui said, “I have heard that the marquis is shrewd but slow in 
the uptake. He suspected that there was someone in your carriage, but 
it didn’t occur to him to make a search.” With diat he aligjitttl, explaining, 
“He is bound to think better of it.” 

And sure enough, after driving ten 4 or more, the marquis sent 
horsemen back to search the carriage. When diey could not 6nd anyone 
that was the end of the matter. Wangji and Fan Sui proceeded to 
Xianyang. 

The report on his mission made, Wangji told the king, “Master 

Zhang Lu of Wei is a great orator. He says that your kingdom is in 

greater peril than eggs placed one on top of die other. He has a plan to 

make it safe, but since he would not put this down in writing I have 

♦ 

brought him back with me.” 

The king did not believe this, however. He had Fan Sui fed a very 
poor diet and lodged in one of the humblest hostels, where he stayed 
for a year and more. 
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By now,’ King Zhao of Qin had reigned for thirty-six years. He 
had won Yan and Ying from Chu in the south, holding King Huai of 
Chu prisoner in Qin till he died. He had moreover defeated Qi in the 
east, so that King Min of Qi renounced the title of emperor which he 
had taken. Qin had also repeatedly worsted Han (403B.C.-230B.C.), 
Zhao and Wei. But the king disliked orators and had no faith in them. 

Marquis Rang and Lord Huayang were younger brothers of King 
Zhao’s mother. Queen Dowager Xuan. Lord Jingyang and Lord 
Gaoling were his own younger brothers. While the marquis was prime 
minister, the three lords served in turn as commander and received 
fiefs. Thanks to the favour of the queen dowager, they had larger 
fortunes than the king himself. And Marquis Rang, now commander- 
in-chief, was planning to cross Han and Wei to attack Gangshou in Qi, 
in order to enlarge his fief at Taa 

Then Fan Sui wrote this memorial to the king: “I have heard that 
under an enli^tened ruler men of merit must be rewarded and men 
of ability appointed to office; the heavier the responsibility the larger 
the emolument, and the greater the merit the nobler the rank; thus one 
capable of governing the masses should hold the highest office. For 
then those of no ability will not dare to aspire to position, while the 
able will not go unnoticed. If you approve my words, sir, I hope you 
will put them into practice to the greatest possible advantage. If you 
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disagree with them, then no purpose is served by keeping me h e re. 

“There is a saying, ‘A foolish monarch rew^ds those he loves and 
punishes those he hates; but a wise monarch revrards only the descrv- ■ 
ing and punishes only those who do wrong. ’ Since I have no wish to 
lay myself on the chopping-block or to be cut in two, how dare I 
court punishment by questionable statements? You may despise my 
humble condition, but you should respect the man vdio recommended 
me and trust his loyalty. I have heard that Zhou, Song. Liang and Chu 
have four famous pieces of jade; the di% jielii, xianU and b^u. Thses, 
when quarried, were ignored by skilled jade-carvers, but now these 
treasures are known far and wide. In the same way, a man rejected by 
a wise sovereign may still be able to render great service to the state. 

I have heard that those skilled in ennching their families do so at 
the expense of the state, whereas those skilled in enriching the state do 
so at the expense of other states. When there is a wise sovereign the 
feudal lords will not arrogate power to themselves, for that would be 
encroaching on his sovereignty. A good physician can tell whether a 
patient will live or die; a sagacious sovereign knows whether enter¬ 
prises wiU succeed or fail He undertakes those that are advantageous, 
abandons those that are harmful, and tries out on a small scale those 
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whose outcomes arc doubtful. Even the great Yu and Shun, were they 
alive today, could do no more. 1 dare not commit my inmost thougltts 
to writing and my more trivial proposals are hardly worth your h earin g 
Perhaps your idea is that one as stupid as myself can have nothing to 
interest you. It cannot be that the man who recommended me is too 
low to deserve your trust. If he is not too low, I crave the favour of an 
audience when you are at leisure. If my words prove worthless, I beg 
to be cut in two!” 

King Zhao was very pleased with this letter. He expressed his ap¬ 
proval to Wang Ji and sent a carriage to summon Fan Sui to his presence. 

Fan Sui, granted an audience in the country palace, pretended to 
have lost his way and blundered in as if by mistake. At the king’s 
approach, the angry eunuchs tried to drive Fan Sui away, crying, “Here 
comes the king!” 

“King? What king has Qin?” retorted Fan Sui hody, deliberately 
trying to provoke the king. “Qin has only the queen dowager and 
Marquis Rang.” 

King Zhao heard this altercation widi the eunuchs as he was close 
by and invited Fan Sui over to apologize to him. “I ought to have 
received your instructions long ago,” he said. “But die situation in Yiqu 
was so grave that I was consulting the queen dowager day and night. 
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Now that this trouble is settled I would like to entertain you as my 
guest, although I am conscious of my lack of wisdom.” 

Fan Sui made a courteous reply, while the ministers looked on 
with expressions of awe. 

The king dismissed his atKndants and, when tfiey were alone, straigjit- 
ened up^ to ask, ‘'What instructions have you for me?” 

“I am at your service, sir,” Fan Sui replied. 

Presently the king strai^tened up to ask a^in, “What instructions 
have you for me?” 

Once more Fan Sui replied, “I am at your service.” 

When this had happened diree times, die king strai^tened up to 
inquire, “Are you unwilling to instruct me, then?” 

“How dare I refuse?” replied Fan Sui. “But I have heard that Lii 
Shang, when he 6rst met King Wen, was a fisherman by the River Wei. 
Despite the great difference in standing between them, J.^’s conversa¬ 
tion so pleased the king that he made him the grand preceptor and 
took him back in the royal carriage. This was because he spoke out 
frankly. Thanks to Lii Shang, King Wen succeeded in ruling the world. 
If the king had made Lii Shang keep his distance and not spoken 
ficankly with him, the House of Zhou would never have conquered the 
world, nor would Wen and Wu have succeeded in dieir kin^y task. 

“I am a native of another state and far below Your Majesty; 
moreover, what I have to say concerns your government and your 
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own flesh and blood. I wish to show my humble loyalty but do not 
know your will, sir. That is why I dared not reply to your three questions. 
It is not fear of any man that keeps me silent I know that for what I 
say today I may lose my head tomorrow, but this does not deter me. 
If you, great king, listen to my advice and adopt it, neither death nor 
banishment can dismay me, nor should I count it a disgrace to lacquer 
my body and bring it out in sores or go about with dishevelled hair like 
a madman. 

“All men must die, even sages like the Five Sovereigns, paragons 
of virtue like the Three Kings, able princes like the Five Conquerors, 
powerful men like Wu Huo and Ren Bi, and brave fellows like Cheng 
Jing, Meng Pen, Prince Qingji and Xia Yu. No man, then, can escape 
death. I ask nothing more than to submit to my fate, if by so doing I 
can be of some sli^t service to Qin. So I have no qualms. 

“Wu Zixu escaped in a sack throu^ the Zhao Pass and travelled 
by night, hiding himself by day, dU he reached die River T ing Having 
nothing to cat, he crawled along with bare shoulders, kowtowing and 
drumming on his belly or playing on a flute to beg for food in the 
market. Yet finally he made Wu a great power and King Hclu a great 
conqueror. If like Wu Zixu I could see my plans adopted, although I 
were imprisoned in a dark dungeon never to look upon your face 
again, I should have no regret Ji Zi andjie Yu lacquered their bodies to 
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bnr^ them out in sores and went about with tousled hair like madmen, 
yet they could not assist their sovereign. If by imitatingji Zi I could be 
of service to a worthy sovereign, I should count this no shame at all 
but a great honour. My one fear is diat if I am kUled for my loyalty, my 
death will make men keep their mouths shut, halt their steps and turn 
away from Qin. 

“Above, you fear to offend the queen mother, below, you are 
influenced by evil ministers. Spending all your time in the palace sur¬ 
rounded by guards, you are kept in ignorance and cannot see what is 
wrong. If things go badly, your line will be ended; at the very least, 
your own life is in danger. This is what I fear, not poverty, disgrace, 
death or banishment If my death profits Qin, I would rather die than 
Hve.” 

The king fell on his knees protesting “How can you suggest such 
a thing, sir! Qin is an oudying state and I am a worthless fool, but the 
fact that you have honoured us with your presence means that Heaven 
has sent you to me, urtworthy as I am, to save my line. I am privileged 
to hear your instructions because Heaven looks kindly on my ancestors 
and will not abandon their descendant Why, then, speak as you did? I 
beg you to instruct me on all matters, great and small, whether con¬ 
cerning the queen dowager or my ministers. Have no scruples, I entreat 
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Then Fan Sui bowed and the king returned his bow. 

“Your country has strong barriers on all sides, great king,” said Fan 
Sui. “In the north are the Ganquan and Gukou Mountains, in the south 
the Jing and ^fei Rivers, in the west the Long and Shu Mounrains, in the 
east the Hangu Pass and Mount Yaa You have a million figh ting men, 
a thousand war chariots. You can go out to attack when you see your 
chance and fall back on these to defend yourself if defeated; this is the 
land for a conqueror. Since your people do not engage in personal 
feuds but fight bravely for the state, they are the people for a conqueror. 
So you have the rig^t land and the ri^t people. With your brave sol¬ 
diers and your host of chariots and horses, you can deal with other 
states as easily as a swift hound catches a limping hare. It is within your 
power to become a conqueror, but your ministers are not good enough. 
You have remained within the Pass fifteen years without showing your 
strength east of the mountains; this is because Marquis Rang has not 
served Qin loyally and your plans miss the point.” 

The kin^ strai^tening up, said, ‘Tlease tell me what is wrong with 
them.” 

Since many of the king’s followers were eavesdropping, Fan Sui 
was afraid to speak of home affairs and spoke first of foreign policy, 
to sound the king out So he moved closer to the king and said; 

“Marquis Rang’s plan to cross Han and Wei to attack Gangshou in 
Qi is not a good one. For a small force will be unable to inflict any 
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damage on Qi, while sending out a large one would weaken Qin. I 
assume you plan to send a small force and make use of the armies of 
Han and Wei, but this is not fair to them. Crossing their territory to 
launch an attack is no good way to treat your allies. This policy is not 
well considered. 

“When King Min of Qi attacked Chu in the south, defeating Chu’s 
army, killing its general and conquering a thousand H of land, he did 
not keep one foot of ground. This was not because he did not want 
die territory, but because the circumstances did not permit it; the other 
states, seeing Qi exhausted and its king and minister at loggerheads, 
raised armies and smashed it In the humiliation of defeat, the men of 
Qi asked their king, Vho is to blame?’ and he replied, Tian Wen. ’ At 
that the ministers stirred up such trouble that Tian Wen had to flee. Qi 
suffered this great reverse because in attacking Chu it benefited Han 
and Wei. This is what is known as ‘supplying weapons and food to 
brigands.’ 

“You would be better advised to ally with distant states and attack 
your neighbours, for then you can keep every inch of land you win. It 
is certainly a mistake to attack distent states instead. Zhongshan with 
five hundred k of territory was swallowed up by Zhao alone, bringing 
Zhao such fame and such advanteges that no other states could harm 
it Now Han and Wei are central states holding a key position. If you 
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want to become a conqueror, you should maintain close relations with 
these central states in order to impress Qhu and Zhao with your mig^t 
Then if Chu is strong you can ally with Zhao, if Zhao is strong you can 
ally with Chu. When both these states are your allies, Qi will take frigjit 
and cultivate your friendship with humble words and rich gifts. And 
once Qi is on your side, you can seize Han and Wei.” 

“I have long wanted close relations with Wei,” said the long “But 
it has been impossible because they keep changii^ their policy. Please 
tell me how to set about it” 

“First woo them with humble words and rich g?fts,” said Fan Sui. 
“If that fails, offer territory. If that too fails, attack with your army.” 

‘T shall cany out your instructions,” said the king. 

He made Fan Sui an honorary minister and consulted him on mili¬ 
tary affairs. On his advice he sent Wan, a noble of the fifth rank, to 
attack Wei and capture Huai. Two years later Xingqiu was taken. 

Once more Fan Sui advised the king, saying, “The boundaries of 
Qin arid Han interlace like threads in embroidery. To Qin, Han is like 
dry rot in wood or a cancer in the heart If the world is at peace, well 
and good. But if trouble starts, none can damage Qin more than Han. 
You had better subdue Han, sir.” 

“I am only too eager to do so,” replied the kii^. “But Han will not 
submit What can I do?” 
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“Han will have to submit! Send an army to attack Xingyang and 
block the roads to Gong and Chenggaa Then cut the road to Taihang 
in the north and bottle up their forces in Shangdang. In this way 
you will divide Han into three and, when they see that they are 
doomed, they will submit Once that happens, you can plan tt> conquer 
the world.” 

“Very good,” said the king and sent an envoy to Han. 

Fan Sui daily rose in favour. After he had advised the king for 
several years, he took an opportunity m say, “When I lived back in the 
east, I heard of Tian Wen but never of the king of Qi. Similarly, I 
heard of the queen dowager. Marquis Rang, Lord Huayang, Lord 
Gaoling and Lord Jingyang, but never of thekir^of Qin. Nowaking 
should rule the sta^, meting out rewards and punishments and holding 
the power of life and death; but the queen dowager does exaedy as she 
pleases. Marquis Rang undertakes missions without reporting on them 
to you, Lord Huayang and Ixjrd Jingyang pass arbitrary judgements, 
and Lord Gaoling comes and goes without asking permission. No 
cotintry with four such nobles could escape disaster. With four such 
nobles in control, there might as well be no king! His sovereignty is 
inevitably undermined and the orders do not come from him. 
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‘1 have heard that a good ruler should strengthen his authority at 
home and increase his power abroad. Marquis Rang has usurped the 
royal prerogative: he acG as an arbitrator between other states; he sends 
his envo 3 rs througjiout the world, and undertakes military expeditions 
against other states. When diese campaigns are successful, his fief of 
Tao reaps the benefit and the other states suffer. When these cam¬ 
paigns are unsuccessful there is popular discontent and out state suffers 
the consequences. The old song runs: 

Boughs laden with fruit will break. 

Boughs broken damage the tree; 

Too great a capital weakens the state. 

Too high a subject brings his sovereign low. 

“When Cui Shu and Nao Chi were in control of Qi, they shot the 
king in the thigh with an arrow, slashed his tendons and hung him from 
a temple beam, so that he died the next day. When li Dui had control 
of Zhao, he imprisoned the king at Shaqiu for a hundred days and 
finally starved him to death. Now I hear that the power in Qin is held 
by the queen dowager and Marquis Rang, assisted by Lord Gaoling, 
Lord Huayang and Ix>rdjingyang, while the king has no place. This is 
like the case of Nao Chi and Li Dui. 

“The Three Dynasties perished because their last rulers delegated 
all authority to their ministers while they caroused and hunted, goring 
affairs of state. But those entrusted with power envied men of talent, 
lorded it over the people, acted in their own selfish interests and hid the 
truth from their king. They did not have their sovereigns’ interests at 
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heart, but because the kings did not know this they lost their realms. 
Now all officers fix)m the lowest to the hipest, as well as all court 
attendants, are followers of the prime minister. You are completely 
isolated at court, which makes me fear that after your passing some 
other than your descendant will reign over Qin.” 

King Zhao in great dismay replied, "You are right” 

He degraded the queen dowager and sent Marquis Rang, Lord 
Gaoling, Lord Huayang and Lord Jingyang beyond the Pass. Having 
made Fan Sui prime minister, he took back Marquis Rang’s seal of 
office and ordered him to return to Tao. The government had to use 
more than a thousand carts to move his property. And his treasures, 
examined at the Pass, outnumbered those of the king. Fan Sui was 
given the district of Ying and enfeoffed as Marquis Ying. This was in 
the forty-first year of King Zhao of Qin.^ 

Now Fan Sui had become Qin’s prime minister under the name 
of Zhang Lu, but the men of Wei did not know this, imagining that 
Fan Sui was long since dead. When word reached the king of Wei that 
Qin meant to strike cast against Han and his own state, he dispatched 
Xu Jia as his envoy to Qin. Fan Sui, learning of this, went incognito in 
shabby clothes and on foot to Xu Jia’s hostel 

At sight of him, Xu Jia exclaimed in surpmse, “So you are all right, 
Fan Sui!” 

‘Yes, as you see.” 
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Xu Jia smiled, “Are you advising the king of Qin?” 

“No, I came here as a furtive after offending the prime minister 
of Wei. How could I offer advice to the king?” 

“What are you doin^ then?” 

“Working as a hired hand.” 

Pitying die man, Xu Jia asked him to a meaL “Imagine your com¬ 
ing K) such a sorry pass!” he said, and gave Fan Sui one of his own si lk 
gowns. “Do you know this Zhang Lu, prime minister of Qin?” he 
asked. “I hear he stands well with the king and decides all affairs of 
state. Whether I can stay or not depends on him. Do you know anyone 
dose to him, my boy?” 

“Yes, my master knows him well. I could arrange an interview for 
you with Master Zhang.” 

“My horses are worn out and my carriage wheels are damaged. I 
must go there in a large carriage drawn by four horses.” 

“I will borrow my master’s carriage and horses for you.” 

Fan Sui went back to fetch a carriage and horses and, acting as Xu 
Jia’s groom, drove up to die prime minister’s residence. When the men 
there saw him, all who recognized him kept out of the wzy, to Xu Jia’s 
astonishment When they reached the gate of the prime minister’s living 
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quarters, Fan Sui said to Xu Jia, “Wait here while I announce you.” 

Xu Jia waited at the gate in the carriage for some time, then asked 
the attendants, “Why hasn’t Fan Sui come back?” 

“There is no one here called Fan Sui,” was the reply. 

“I mean the man who brought me in this carriage.” 

“That was our prime minister, Zhang Lu.” 

Xu Jia, dumbfounded by the trick played on him, bared his shoul¬ 
der and fell on his knees, begging the attendants to apologize to the 
prime minister for him. Fan Sui then received him among splendid 
hangup and troops of attendants. Xu Jia kowtowed and pleaded for 
mercy. 

‘1 litde knew you would ascend m such heigjits, sir,” he said, “From 
now on I shall not presume to read any mote books or meddle with 
worldly affairs. I deserve to be thrown into a boiling cauldron. I beg 
to be exiled among the barbarians. My life is in your hands!” 

“How many crimes are you guilty of?” asked Fan Sui. 

“Mote crimes than the number of hairs on my head, were I to 
enumerate them one by one.” 

“Your crimes are three,” retorted Fan Sui. “In the time of King 
Zhao of Chu, Shen Baoxu repulsed the army of Wu for him, and the 
king offered him a fief of five thousand households in Jing; but Shen 
declined because his ancestral graves were in Jing. My ancestral graves 
are in Wei, yet you suspected me of working for Qi and accused me to 
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Wei Qi. That was your first crime. When Wei Qi insulted me by throw¬ 
ing me into the privy, you did not stop him. That was your second 
crime. You even sank low enough to urinate on me when you were 
drunk. That was your third crime. I shall spare your life, however, 
because your gjft of a silk gown showed that you still had some feeling 
for an old friend.” With that he dismissed him. And he advised King 
Zhao to send him away. 

When Xu Jia came to lake his leave. Fan Sui prepared a great ban¬ 
quet to which he invited envoys from all the states. As diey sat feasting 
in the hall, Xu Jia was placed below the steps and two tattooed crimi¬ 
nals were ordered to seize him and force him to eat straw and beans 
like a horse. 

‘Tell the king of Wei to send Wei Qi’s head here at once,” ordered 
Fan Sui. “Otherwise all Daliang will be put to the sword.” 

When Xu Jia went back and reported this, Wei Qi fled in terror to 
Zhao to take refuge with Lord Pingyuan. 

After Fan Sui became prime minbtcr Wangji told him, ‘There are 
three contingencies about which we can do nothing. First, the king’s 
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death. Secondly, your sudden death. Thirdly, my own death. If the 
king dies, however much we regret it, we can do nothing about it. If 
you die, however much I regret it, I can do nothing. If I die, however 
much you regret it, you can do nothing.” 

Fan Sui was distressed and went in to the king to say, “If not for 
Wangji’s friendship, I could never have entered the Hangu Pass. If not 
for Your Majesty’s sagacity, I could never have become a noble. Now 
I am prime minister with the rank of a marquis, while Wangji is still a 
palace steward. He expected better things.” 

Then King Zhao sent for Wangji and appointed him governor of 
Hedong, exempting his district from taxation for three years. He also 
enlisted Zheng Anping’s services and made him a general. 

Fan Sui rewarded from his own pocket all who had helped him in 
distress. He would repay even the kindness of a single meal, take ven¬ 
geance on even an unfriendly glance. 

In the forty-second year of King Zhao, the second year in which 
Fan Sui was prime minister, Qin’s army attacked Han and took Shaoqu 
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and Gaoping. King Zhao knew that Wei Qi was staying with Lord 
Pingyuan and, because he wanted to avenge Fan Sui, he sent the lord 
this friendly invitation, “Having heard of your noble character, I would 
like to be on friendly terms with you, just like two ordinary citizens. 
Won’t you come and drink with me for ten days?” 

Ix)rd Ping 5 aian, who stood in awe of Qin, accepted the invitation. 
When King Zhao had drunk with him for a few days he said, “In 
ancient times King Wen of Zhou had Lu Shang, whom he made the 
Patriarch. Duke Huan of Qi had Guan Zhong, whom he honoured 
with the title of uncle. Now I regard Fan Sui as my own uncle, and his 
enemy is in your house. I hope you will send a man back to fetch me 
his head. If not, I shall keep you here.” 

“Even the rich and noble cleave to old friends who are obscure 
and poor,” retorted Lord Pingyuan. “Wei Qi is my friend. Even if he 
were in my house—which he is not — I could not surrender him.” 

Then King Zhao of Qin sent this message to the king of Zhao, 
“Your younger brother is here, and Fan Sui’s enemy Wei Qi is in his 
house. Unless jrou promptly send me Wei Qi’s head, I shall dispatch an 
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army against your state and hold your brother prisoner.” 

King Xiaocheng of Zhao sent troops to surround Lord Pingyuan’s 
house. Wei Qi in desperation fled at night to Yu Qing the prime minister. 
And Yu Qing, fairly sure that the king would prove adamant, relin¬ 
quished his seal of office and left with Wei Ql Travelling in secret, they 
could not escape quickly to another state but went to Daliang, hoping 
that Lord Xinling would hdp them to find refuge in Chu. But fear of 
reprisals from Qin made Lord Xinling hesitate to admit them. 

“What sort of man is this Yu Qing?” he asked. 

Hou Ying who was beside him replied, “Men are not easy to 
understand, and to understand men is not easy. This Yu Qing appeared 
before the king of Zhao in straw sandals with an umbrella over his 
shoulder. After the first interview he was given two white jade discs 
and two thousand> of gold; after the second he was made a high- 
ranking mimster, after the third he received the prime minister’s seal 
and was made a noble with a fief of ten thousand households, so that 
all the world courted his acquaintance. When Wei Qi turned to him in 
desperation. Yu Qing, without a thought for his high position, relin¬ 
quished his seal of office and his fief to help a gentleman in trouble 
escape. But now that they come to you, you ask, “What sort of man is 

he?’ Truly, men are not easy to understand, and to understand men is 
not easy!” 

Then Lord Xinling, much ashamed, went by carriage to the coun¬ 
try to welcome them. Wei Qi, however, had heard of his initial reluc¬ 
tance and in his anger killed himself with his own sword. When the 
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king of Zhao learned this he had die head sent to die king of Qin, who 
allowed his hostage Lord Pingyuan to return to Zhaa 

In the forty-third year of King Zhao, Qin attacked the district of 
Fenxing in Han and took it, then built a strongjiold at Guangwu by the 
Yellow River. Five years later the king of Qin, on the advice of Fan 
Sui, tricked Zhao by spreading a rumour which induced the king of 
Zhao to appoint Zhao Kuo, son of 2hao She entided Lord of Mafu, 
in Lian Po’s place as commander. Then Qin routed the army of Zha o 
at Changping, and laid siege to their capital, Handan. 

Fan Sui, who disliked Bai Qi, I^ord Wuan, spoke against him and 
had him killed. Zheng Anping was made commander of the forces 
attacking Zhao, but he was surrounded by the enemy and forced to 
surrender with twenty thousand men. Then Fan Sui, sitting on a straw 
mat, asked for punishment. For according to the law of Qin, when an 
officer proved worthless the man who recommended him should re¬ 
ceive the same punishment, and therefore die whole family of Fan Sui 
should have been arrested. But because King Zhao did not want to 
harm Fan Sui, he forbade any mention of the Zheng Anping affair 
throughout the country, on pain of receiving the same punishment. 
And to reassure Fan Sui, he increased his daily gifts of food to him. 
Two years later Wang Ji, then governor of Hedong, was executed for 
his illicit dealings with other states, and this made Fan Sui even more 
alarmed. 
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While holding court one day King Zhao sigjied. Fan Sui stepped 
forward to say, “It is said that when the ruler is anxious his minister 
should feel ashamed. When the ruler is disgraced his minister should 
die. Now you, great kin^ are showing anxiety at court, I beg to be 
penalized.” 

“I have heard that Chu’s iron swords are sharp but its singers and 
jesters are clumsy,” said King Zhao. ‘TTiis means that its soldiers are 
brave and that their ambitions are high. I fear that Chu, with its high 
ambition and brave men, may try to conquer us. When no prepara¬ 
tions have been made there is no way of dealing with an emergency. I 
am anxious now because since Lord Wuan’s death and Zheng Anping’s 
revolt we have had no good commanders and are surrounded by 
enemies.” The king’s implied reprimand so alarmed Fan Sui that he did 
not know what to do. When word of this reached Cai Ze, he went to 
Qin. 

Cai Ze was a native of Yan who as an itinerant scholar had tried 
his luck in many states without success. One day he consulted the physi¬ 
ognomist Tangju. “Is it true,” he asked, “that you predicted to Li Dui 
that within a hundred days he would hold state power?” 

“It is true,” replied Tangju. 

“Can you tell my future?” 

After a careful look at him Tangju answered with a smile, ‘^ou 
have a snub, upturned nose, massive shoulders, a prominent forehead 
and bow legs. The saying ‘A sage is ill-favoured’ may apply to you.” 
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Aware that Tang Ju was mocking him, Cai Ze said, “Wealth and 
rank 1 can get for myself. What I want to ask you is how long I shall 
live?” 

“Another forty-three years, sir,” was the answer. 

Cai Ze thanked him widi a smile and left. He told his driver, ‘Torty- 
three years is long enough to enjoy good food, ride swift horses and, 
with a golden seal in my hands and a purple tassel round my waist, 
bow before my sovereign and savour the joys of rank and riches.” 

He went to Zhao but was driven away, and was robbed of his 
cooking vessels while travelling on the road to Han and Wei. When he 
heard that both Zheng Anping and Wang Ji were in trouble and that 
Fan Sui, who had recommended them, was troubled by a guilty 
conscience, he made his way to Qin. 

Before being received by King Zhao, he sent someone to provoke 
Fan Sui and tell him, “This Cai Ze from Yan is a great man known 
everywhere for his wisdom and eloquence. Once the king of Qin sees 
him, he will think less of you and dismiss you from your post” 

Fan Sui replied, “I am well versed in the hundred schools of 
thought, as well as all the historical events of the Three Dynasties and 
the reigns of the Five Emperors. I can refute any orator however 
eloquent How could he embarrass me or seize my position?” And so 
he sent for Cai Ze. 

Cai Ze, comir^ in, merely bowed. And seeing his insolent manner 
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Fan Sui, who was already displeased, demanded, “Is it true that you 
intend to take my place as prime minister of Qin?” 

“That is correct,” replied Cai Ze, 

“May I ask how?” 

“Why, how can you be so slow-witted? Just as the four seasons 
chan^, what has reached completion gives place to something new. 
What man does not want to be healthy and active, clear-sighted and 
sharp of hearing, with the wisdom of a sage?” 

“Nobody,” agreed Fan Sui. 

Is it not the aim of a wise and eloquent man to be kind and just, 
do what is right, and achieve his ambition in such a way diat the whole 
world loves, respects and honours him, and is eager to be ruled by 
him?” 

Again Fan Sui agreed. 

Cai Ze went on, “When a man has rank, riches, fame and honour, 
when he makes all things follow the proper course and lives out his full 
span of life, the world can carry forward and maintain his tradition. 
Such a man lives up to his name, his salutary influence spreads a thou¬ 
sand /t, and later generations never cease to praise him. for he is as 
immortal as Heaven and Earth. Is this not die result of virtue, what the 
sages called beneficent goodness?” 

Once more Fan Sui agreed. 
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“Is it good enough, in your view, to aspire to equal Lord Shang of 
Qin, Wu Qi of Chu, or Wen Zhong the minister of Yue?” 

Aware that Cai Ze hoped to worst him in argument, Fan Sui delib¬ 
erately countered, “Why not' When Lord Shang served E>uke Xiao, he 
devoted himself completely to the state with no thought of private 
interest. He set up swords and saws to discourage evil-doers, made 
rewards and punishments certain in their application to bring about 
good government, took all blame upon himself and even deceived his 
old friend Lord Ang to make Qin secure and benefit its people, cap¬ 
turing the enemy general, defeating his army, and extending Qin’s terri¬ 
tory for hundreds of £. 

*Wu Qi, when he served King Dao of Chu, never let his private 
interest interfere with the public interest, never let slanderers injuie loyal 
subjects, never compromised in word or deed or modified his con¬ 
duct in face of danger. He risked his own safety to do what was right, 
and braved calamity to make the state strong and his king a conqueror. 
Wen Zhong served the king of Yue with untiring loyalty throu^ dis¬ 
grace and trouble, straining every nerve and not leaving him when his 
king’s position was helpless; he was neither puffed up by success nor 
did he relax his efforts when he grew rich and noble. Those three were 
paragons of virtue and justice. So a superior man who dies for justice 
looks on death as a homecoming and prefers death with honour to a 
life of disgrace. Indeed, some men have killed themselves to win fame, 
for an upright man can die without r^et Why should I not aspire to 
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equal these three men?” 

“A sage ruler and worthy ministers bring happiness to the world,” 
replied Cai Ze. ‘An intelligent ruler and honest ministers bring happi¬ 
ness to the state. A kind father and filial sons, a faithful husband and a 
chaste wife, bring happiness to the family. 

“Bi Gan, for all his loyalty, could not save the Shang Dynasty; Wu 
Zixu, for all his astuteness, could not preserve Wu; and Shen Sheng, for 
all his piety, could not prevent confusion in Jin. How was it that such 
loyal ministers and such a filial son could not save these states? It was 
because they had no intelligent sovereigns or worthy fadier to listen to 
them; and that is why the worid condemns those and sympathiaes with 
Bi Gan, Wu Zixu and Shen Sheng. 

“Lord Shang, Wu Qi and Wen Zhong were good ministers, whose 
rulers were misguided. Thus men say they did great deeds which went 
unrewarded, but no one can admire their unfortunate deaths. If men 
could prove their loyalty and make a name by death only, Wei Zi would 
not be known for his humanity, Confucius acclaimed as a sage, or 
Guan Zhong admired for his g^mess. A man who distinguishes him¬ 
self is bound to hope to make a good end. The best thing is to live and 
win fame. The next best is to win fame and die. But worst of all is 
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Again Fan Sui approved. 

Cai Ze took occasion to add, “Of course,, we may emulate Lord 
Shang, Wu Qi or Wen Zhong, who were loyal ministers and achieved 
so much; but Hong Yao who served King Wen and the duke of Zhou 
who assisted King Cheng were lo)?al and wise ministers too. How do 
the other three compare with them?” 

“The other three do not measure up to them.” 

“How does your king compare with Duke Xiao of Qin, King 
Dao of Chu and the king of Yue in benevolence? In his trust in loyal 
ministers, concern for old friends, respect for the able, close ties with 
the good, 

“That is hard to say.” 

‘Your king is no better than Dxike Xiao, King Dao of Chu or the 
king of Yue in his relation to loyal ministers. You, thanks to your 
wisdom, have saved the state from peril, reformed the government, 
setded disorders, strengthened the army, overcome calamities, removed 
dangers, extended the territory and increased the grain supply. You 
have enriched the country and people, making the sovereign mighty, 
the state exalted and the royal house ^orious, so that no one in the 
world dares offend your king, whose mig^t is felt far and wide, whose 
reputation has spread for thousands of /fand whose fame will endure 


and fair treatment of deserving subjects?” 
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for ever. How do you compare with Lord Shang, Wu Qi or Wen 
Zhong?” 

“I cannot compare with them.” 

“So your king falls short of Duke Xiao, KingDao and King Goujian 
in his treatment of loyal ministers and old friends, while your achieve¬ 
ments and the trust and favour shown you fall short of those of Lord 
Shang, Wu Qi and Wen Zhong, although in rank and riches you surpass 
them. Obviously, unless you resign, you will meet an even worse end 
than these three men. My heart bleeds for you. 

“The proverb says, ‘ When the sun reaches its zenith it must decline, 
when die moon is full it must wane, and what is ripe must decay. ’ This 
is a universal law. The sage’s way is to advance or retreat, expand or 
retrench, according to the times. Thus Confucius said. ‘ When the True 
Way prevailed in his land, he served the state; but when the True Way 
ceased to prevail, he became a hermit ’ The sage said, ‘When a dragon 
flies through the sky, it will be beneficial to meet a great man. ’ Wealth 
and rank without justice ate no niore to me than floating clouds. ’ 
Now that you have avenged the wrongs against you and repaid your 
debts of gratitude, you have fulfilled your ambitions yet are not con¬ 
sidering any change. To my mind, this is hardly wordiy of you, sir! 

“The kingfisher, swan, rhinoceros and elephant are eager to avoid 
death, yet perish at last because they are tempted by bait. Su Qin and 
Lord Zhi were astute enough to keep themselves from disgrace and 
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death, yet they met their end owing to inordinate greed. A wise ruler 
establishes rites, curbs his desires, and is moderate in his levies on die 
people, whom he uses with restraint and in the proper seasons. His 
ambition has its bounds and his behaviour is moderate. Since he treads 
the right path and never diverges from it, his reign continues without 
interruptioa Duke Htian of Qi united all the states and set the world in 
order, but because of his arrogance at the Kuiqiu conference nine states 
turned away from him. The troops of King Fucha of Wu were 
invincible, but he despised the other states because of his might and 
threatened Qi and Jin; finally he was killed and his state overthrown. 
The war-cries of Xra Yu and Taishi Jiao could strike dread into a whole 
army, yet both died at the hands of orefinary men. For all these in their 
triumph went to extremes and strayed from the proper path, not act¬ 
ing humbly or practising frugality and moderation. 

“When Lord Shang served Duke Xiao of Qin, he clarified the 
laws, stemmed evil at its source, never failed to reward the worthy or 
to punish the guilty, unified weights and measures and abolished old 
boundaries. He gave the people a settled livelihood, did away with 
different local customs, encouraged men to farm and make full use of 
die land, forbidding any other occupatiorw but toil in the fields to amass 
grain and military training. So when its troops marched out, Qin ex¬ 
tended its territory; and when they were at rest, the country prospered. 
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Thus Qin became invincible, striking awe ina> other states, and achieved 
its mission. But the man responsible for this was tom asunder by chanots! 

“Chu had thousands of h of territory and a million halberdiers, yet 
Bai Qi with a few tens of thousands of men attacked it In his first 
campaign he captured Yan and Ying and burned the royal tombs. In 
the second, having annexed Hanzhong and Shu in the south, he crossed 
the territory of Han and Wei to attack mighty Zhao, defeated the lord 
of Mafu in the north and massacred more than four hundred thou¬ 
sand of his troops at Changping. Blood flowed in torrents as, amid 
the thunder of batde, he advanced to besi^ Handan and carve out an 
empire for Qin. Chu and Zhao had been powerful states and Qin’s 
chief opponents, but these campaigns left them too cowed to fight 
back again. All this was thanks to Bai Qi, who conquered more than 
seventy cities. Yet in the end, in spite of these achievements, he was 
ordered to kill himself at Duyou. 

“Wu Qi established laws for King Dao of Chu, curtailed the power 
of the ministers, dismissed incompetent and useless officials, abolished 
sinecures, ended nepodsm, unified the customs throughout the land 
and checked travelling politicians. He trained peasants and soldiers, con¬ 
quered the Yangyue tribesmen in die south and annexed Chen and Cai 
in die north. He destroyed hostile alliances, closed the mouths of wan¬ 
dering orators, prohibited rival factions among the people, reformed 
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the government and with the might of Chu’s arms struck awe into 
other states. But although he accomplished all this, he was finally 
dismembered. 

“Wen Zhong made far-sighted plans for the king of Yue, rescued 
the state in its hour of peril at Kuaiji, saved it from destruction and 
turned disgrace inm glory. He brought barren land under cultivation, 
repopulated whole districts, opened up new territory and started 
plantations, gathering men from all sides and uniting high and low. He 
assisted his good king Goujian to take revenge on King Fucha and 
finally conquer powerful Wu, making Yue a mi^ty state. Yet conspicu¬ 
ous as were his services, his ungrateful monarch killed him. 

“Calamity befell these four men because they did not step aside 
once their work was done. They knew how to advance but not how to 
retreat, how to expand but not how to retrench. Fan Li, who knew 
better, withdrew from the court to live on as Lord Zhu of Tao. You 
must have observed how some gamblers stake all on one throw, 
whereas others divide their stakes. You know this well, sir. Now, as 
prime minister of Qin, you draw up plans from your seat and control 
the other states widiout leaving the court You have opened up Sanchuan 
and strengthened Yiyang, cut the haaardous Yangchang route, blocked 
the Taihang road and obstructed the hi^ways in Han (403B.C-230B. 
C.), Zhao and Wei (403B.C.-225B.C.) to prevent the six other states 
from forming an alliance against Qin. You have also made a plank- 
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road a thousand h long through the mountains to Shu and Hanzhong, 
so that all the world trembles before die migjit of Qin. Qin has achieved 
its end and you can accomplish no more, for this is the time for Qin to 
divide its stakes. Now, unless you withdraw, you will meet with the 
same fate as Lord Shang, Bai Qi, Wu Qi and Wen Zhong. 

‘There is a proverb, ‘Man’s face is reflected by water, his fate is 
reflected by other people. ’ And it is written, ‘Good fortune is short¬ 
lived. ’ Why shoixid you court the disaster that befell these four men? 
Far better relinquish the prime minister’s seal now to some worthy 
successor while you retire to live among hills and streams like a second 
Bo Yi. Then the tide of Marquis Ying will be handed down for 
generations, you will be like Xu You and the prince of Yanling, who 
gave up thrones, and will live as long as Prince Qiao and the Master of 
the Red Pine. Surely this is better than disgrace and death? The choice is 
up to you. If you cannot bear to resign, cannot make up your mind, 
you will share the fearful fate of those four men. The hook of Change 
says, ‘The dragon repents its height ’ This refers to those who climb 
high and cannot come down, who are self-willed and cannot bend to 
circumstances, who go forward but cannot go back. I hope you will 
give this careful consideration.” 

“Well said!” approved Fan Sui. “I have heard that a man who 
cannot curb his desires will lose what he desires. One dissatisfied with 
what he has will lose what he has. I shall act on the good advice you 
have given me, sir.” He entertained Cai Ze as an honoured guest. 
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A few days later, at court. Fan Sui told King Zhao, “A certain Cai 
Ze, who has just come from the east, is a brilliant orator with such a 
thorough understanding of the Three Kings and Five Conquerors and 
the changes in human affairs that he can be entmsted with governing 
our state. Of all the men I have seen he is the ablest, and I beg to report 
that I am no match for him.” 

King Zhao summoned Cai Ze and was so much impressed by his 
conversation that he made him an honorary minister. Fan Sui asked 
leave to resign on the pretext of illness and, when the king urged him 
to carry on, insisted that his health was unequal to it. After Fan Sui’s 
retirement the king approving Cai Ze’s plans, made him prime minister, 
and he annexed Zhou in the east 

When Cai Ze had held office for several months, he found that he 
had enemies and to avoid trouble retired on the grounds of illness, 
receiving the title of Lord Gangcheng. He remained for ten years and 
more in Qin, serving under the kings Zhao, Xiaowen and 2Uiuangxiang, 
and finally under the First Emperor. For three years he served as Qin’s 

envoy to Yan and that state sent Crown Prince Dan as a hostage to 
Qin. 
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The Grand Historian comments: Well did Han Fei Zi say, “Long 
sleeves are good for dancing and much money is good for trade.” Fan 
Sui and Cai Ze were great orators, who tried to impress different lords 
with their eloquence, yet had no luck until their hair turned white. This 
was not for any lack of eloquence, but because their prospective pa¬ 
trons were too weak. When they later went as strangers to Qin, each in 
turn became a minister and prime minister and accomplished great 
deeds known to all the world, due to the difference in Qin’s relative 
strength. None the less, much depends on chance. For the number of 
men as able as these two whose ambitions were frustrated is past 
counting. It was desperation, moreover, that goaded them on. 


‘ 271 B.C. 

^ There were no chairs in ancient China. People knelt down and sat on their heels, 
straighting up whenever there was need for ceremony. 

’ 266 B.C, 
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Xian Po and Lin Xiangru 

Lian Po was an able general of Zhaa In the sixteenth year of King 
Huiwen,’ he commanded the Zhao army against Qi and defeated its 
troops, taking the dty of Yang)in. Then he was made a chief minister 
arid was known for his prowess to all the states. 

Lin Xiangru, a man of Zhao, was the steward of Mu Xian the 
chief eunuch. 

King Huiwen had come into possession of the jade of Bian He, a 
man of Chu. When King Zhao of Qin knew this, he sent an envoy 
with a letter to the king of Zhao, offering fifteen cities in exchange for 
the jade. The king took counsel with/Ceneral lian Po and his chief 
ministers, who feared that if the jade ^ere sent to Qin they might be 
cheated and get no cities in return, ydt if they refused the soldiers of 
Qin migjit attack. They could neither hit on a plan nor find an envoy to 
take their answer to Qin. i 

Then Mu Xian the chief eunuch'said, "My steward lin Xiangru 
would make a good envoy.” 

“How do you know?” asked the king. 

He replied, “Once I did something wrong and secretly planned to 
escape to Yan, but my steward stopped me, asking, ‘How can you be 
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siire of the king of Yan?’ I answered, 1 met him at the frontier with 
our king, and he privately grasped my hand and offered me his 
friendship. That is how I know, and why I mean to go there. ’ Lin said, 
‘Zhao is strong and Yan is weak, and because you stood well with our 
lord the king of Yan desired your friendship. But if you now fly from 
Zhao to Yan, for fear of Zhao he will not dare to keep you and will 
have you sent back in chains. Your only possible way out is to bare 
your shoulder and prostrate yourself before the axe and block for 
punishment. ’ I took his advice and Your Majesty pardoned me. To my 
mind he is a brave, resourceful man, well fitted to be our envoy.” 

The king thereupon summoned Lin Xiangru and asked him, “Should 
I accept the king of Qin’s offer of fifteen cities in exchange for my 
jade?” 

“Qin is strong, we are weak,” replied Lin Xiangru. “We cannot 
refuse.” 

“What if he takes my jade but will not gjve me the cities?” 

“If we refuse Qin’s offer of cities in exchange for the jade, that 
puts us in the wrong but if we give up the jade and get no cities, that 
puts Qin in the wrong. Of these two courses, the better one is to £^ee 
and put Qin in the wrong.” 
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‘'Who can be oiir envoy?” 

‘If Your Majesty has no one else, I will ^adly take the jade and go 
on this mission. If the cities are given to Zhao, the jade will remain in 
Qin. If no cities are given, I shall bring die jade back unscathed.” 

So the king of Zhao sent Lin Xiangru with the jade west to Qin. 

The king of Qin sat in his pleasure pavilion to receive Lin Xiangru, 
who presented the jade to him. The kii^ very pleased, had it shown to 
his ladies and attendants, and all his attendants cheered. 

Seeing that the king had no intention of giving any cities to Zhao, 
Lin Xiangru stepped forward and said, “There is a blemish on the jade. 
Let me show it to you, sir.” 

As soon as the king gave him the jade, Lin Xiangru retreated to 
stand with his back to a pillar. His hair bristling with fury, he said, ‘To 
get this jade, great king, you sent a letter to die king of Zhao. When our 
sovereigp summoned his ministers to discuss the matter, they said, “Qin 
is greedy and, relying on its strength, hopes to get our jade in return for 
empty promises. We are not likely to receiw the dries. ’ They were 
against giving you the jade. It seemed to me, however, that if even 
fellows in homespun can trust each other, how much more can pow¬ 
erful states. Besides, how wrong it would be to offend mi^ty Qin for 
the sake of a piece of jade! So the king of Zhao, after fasting for five 
days, sent me with a letter and the jade to your court Why? To show 
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the respect and awe in which we hold your great country. Yet on my 
arrival you received me in a pleasure pavilion and treated me with 
contempt. You took the jade and passed it among your ladies to make 
a fool of me. I can see you have no intention of giving Zhao those 
cities in return, so I have taken back the jade. If you use force against 
me, I will smash my head and the jade a^inst this pillar.” 

With that, gjancing at the pillar, he raised the jade and threatened to 
smash it 

To save the jade, the king of Qin apologized and begged him to 
stop, then ordered the officer in charge to look up the map and point 
. out the boundaries of the fifteen cities to be gjven to Zhao. 

thinking thi 

never really get the cities, declared, “The jade of Bian He is a treasure 
known throughout the world, but for fear of Qin the king of Zhao 
dared not withhold it Before parting with it he fasted for five days. So 
it is only right, great king, that you too should fast for five days and 
then prepare a grand court reception. Only then dare I hand it over.” 

Since he could not seize the jade by force, the king agreed to fast 
for five da)^, during which rime Lin Xiangru should be lodged in the 
Guangcheng Hostel. 

Lin Xiangm suspected that despite his fast the king would not keep 
his promise to give the cities. So, dressing one of his followers in rags 
and concealing the jade on his person, he made him hurry back to 
Zhao by paths and byways. 


s was a subterfuge and that Zhao would 


Lin Xiangru, 
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When the king of Qin had fasted for five days, he prepared a 
grand reception for Zhao’s envoy. 

Un Xiangru, arriving, announced to the king, “Since the time of 
Duke Mu of Qin, not one of the twenty-odd princes of your state has 
kept faith. Fearfiil of being deceived by Your Majesty and letting my 
country down, I sent a man back with the jade. He should be in Zhao 
by now. Qin is strong and Zhao is weak. When you, great king, sent a 
single messenger to Zhao, we immediately brought the jade here. Jf 
your mighty state had first given us fifteen cities, we should not have 
dared offend you by keeping the jade. I know I deserve death for 
deceiving you and beg to be boUed in the cauldron. Consider this well 
with your ministers, great king!” 

The king and aU his ministers gaped at each other. Some attendants 
prepared to drag Lin Xiangru away, but the king said, “Killing him 
now will not get us the jade but would spoil our relations widi Zhao. 
Better treat him handsomely and send him back. The king of Zhao 
dare not risk offending Qin for the sake of a piece of jade.” 

Thereupon he entertained I in Xiangru in his court, dismissing him 
when the ceremony was over. 
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The king of Zhao was so pleased with the skill with which Tin 
Xiangru had saved the state from disgrace that he made him a high 
councillor on his return. Neither did Qin give the cities to Zhao, nor 
Zhao give the jade to Qin. 

After this, Qin attacked Zhao and took Shicheng. 

The following year twenty thousand men of Zhao were killed in 
another attack. Then the king of Qin sent an envoy to the king of 
Zhao, proposing a friendly meeting at Minchi south of Xihe. The king 
of Zhao was loath to go, for fear of Qin. But Lian Po and Lin Xiangru 
reasoned with him saying, “Not to go, sir, would make our country 
appear weak and cowardly.” 

So the king went, accompanied by Lin Xiangru. 

Lian Po saw them to the frontier, where he bade the king farewell 
saying, “I reckon that Your Majesty’s journey there, the meeting and the 
journey back should not take more than thirty days. If you fail to return 
in that time, I sitggest that we set up the crown prince as king, to thwart 
the designs of Qin.” 

The king, having agreed, went to meet the king of Qin at Minchi. 

The king of Qin, merry after drinking said, “I have heard that the 
king of Zhao is a good musician. Will you play the cithern for me?” 

The king of Zhao did as he asked. Then the Qin chrotucler stepped 
forward and recorded, “On such-and-such a day the king of Qin 
drank with the king of Zhao and ordered the king of Zhao to play the 
cithem.” 

Lin Xiar^ru riien advanced and said, “The king of Zhao has heard 
that the king of Qin is a good hand at Qin music. Will you entertain us 
with a tune on the piixher?” 
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The king of Qin angrily refused. But Lin Xiangru went forward to 
present a pitcher and, kneeling down, requested him to play. Still the 
king refused. 

“I am only five steps from you,” cried tin Xiangru. “I can bespat¬ 
ter you, great king, with the blood from your throat!” 

The attendants wanted to kill him, but he glared and shouted so 
fiercely that they shrank back. Then the king of Qin sullenly beat once 
on the pitcher, whereupon Lin Xiangru turned tt? bid the Zhao chroni¬ 
cler record, ‘‘On such-and-such a date, the king of Qin played the 
pitcher for the king of Zhao.” 

Then the ministers of Qin said, “We hope Zhao will present fif¬ 
teen cities to the king of Qin.” 

Lin Xiangru retorted, “We hope Qin will present Xianyang^ to the 
king of Zhaol” 

At this feast, then, the king of Qin was unable to gM the better of 
Zhao. Nor dared he make any move because of the strong guard 
brought by the king of Zhao. 

Upon their return to Zhao after this meeting, Lin Xiangru was 
appointed a chief minister for his outstanding service, taking prece¬ 
dence over lian Po. 

JJan Po protested, “As a general of Zhao I have served the state 
well in the field and stormed many dries. All lin Xiangru can do is wag 
his tongue, yet now he is above me. I’d think shame to work under 
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such a basc-bom fellow.” He swore, “When 1 meet Lin Xiangru I shall 
hximiliate him!” 

When Lin Xiangru got word of this, he kept out of T.ian Po’s way 
and absented himself from court on grounds of illness, not wanting to 
compete for precedence. Once when he cau^t sig^it of Lian Po in the 
distance on the road he drove his carriage another way. 

His stewards reproached him saying, “We left our kinsmen to serve 
you because we admired your lofty character, sir. Now you have the 
same rank as Lian Po, but when he insults you in public you try to avoid 
him and look abjectly afraid. This would disgrace even a common 
citizen, let alone generals and ministers! We are afraid we must beg to 
resign.” 

Lin Xiangru slopped them, asking, ‘Is General Lian Po as power¬ 
ful in your eyes as die king of Qin?” 

“Of course not,” they replied. 

“If, useless as I am, I lashed out at the mighty king of Qin in his 
court and insulted his ministers, why should I be afraid of General 
Lian Po? To my mind, however, were it not for the two of us, power¬ 
ful Qin would not hesitate to invade Zhao. When two tigers fight, one 
must perish. I behave as 1 do because I put our country’s fate before 
private feuds.” 

When word of this reached TJan Po, he bared his shoulders, fas¬ 
tened a switch of thorns to his back and had a prot^ conduct him to 
Lin Xiangru’s gate. He apologized, “Contemptible boor that I am, I 
could not understand your ma gnanim ity, sir!” 
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They became close friends, ready to die for each other. 

That year Lian Po attacked Qi in the east and defeated one of its 
armies. Two years later he took another dty of QL Three years later he 
stormed Fangling and Anyang in Wei (403B.C.-225B.C.). Four years 
later Lin Xiangru led an army against Qi, but withdrew after reaching 
Pingyi. The following year Lian Po defeated the army of Qin at Yuyu. 

Zhao She was a tax-collector in Zhaa When Lord Pingyuan’s family 
refused to pay the land tax, he punished them in accordance with the 
law, executing nine of their stewards. In his rage, Lord Pingyuan wanted 
to kill him. 

Zhao She reasoned with him, “You are a noble of Zhao yet you 
flout the law, allowing your family to evade taxation. When the law is 
flouted, the state will grow weak and other states will invade and de¬ 
stroy us; and when Zhao is no more, what will become of your wealth? 
If you, a noble, pay taxes according to the law, society will be at peace, 
the state of Zhao will be strong and secure and you, sir, as a member 
of the royal house, will not be despised by the world.” 

Impressed by Zhao She’s worth. Lord Pingyuan recommended 
him to the king, who put him in charge of the state revenues, and he 
managed these so well that the people prospered and the treasury was 
full 
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Then Qin invaded Han (403B.C.-230B.C) and s^tioned an army 
at Yuyu. The king of Zhao summoned Lian Pb and asked, “Can we go 
to their aid?” 

Lian Po replied, “The road is long and over very mountainous 
country. It would be hard.” 

The king consulted Yue Sheng, who made the same answer. He 
then consulted Zhao She, who replied,” The way is fk and lies throu^ 

ravines. The combatants would be like two rats fighting in a hole_ 

the braver would win.” 

Then the king ordered Zhao She to lead troops to rescue Han. 

When the army was only thirty U from Handan, Zhao She issued 
this order “Criticism of the plan of campaign will be punished with 
death.” 

The men of Qin were stationed west of Wuan. The roll of their 
drums when they drilled set the riles on the roofe of Wuan vibrating. A 
scout of the Zhao army who urged that they should make haste to 
rescue the town was executed by Zhao She on the spot Having forti¬ 
fied his camp, he stayed there without advancing for twenty-eigfit days, 
simply building more and more ramparts. When a Qin spy came to the 
camp, Zhao She gave him a good meal an<5 sent him away. The spy 
reported this to his commander, who gloated, ‘Their army is only 
thirty k from their capital, yet already they have stopped to strengthen 
their defences. They will never recapture Yuyu.” 

After Zhao She had dismissed the spy, he commanded his troops 
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to advance in light marching order at full speed. In two days and one 
ni^t he reached Yuyu and stationed his best archers fifty U from the 
city. No sooner had they dug in than the men of Qin, hearing of their 
approach, came in full force. 

An officer named Xu Li asked permission to make a sxiggestion. 
When Zhao She had him brought to his tent, Xu li said, “The men 
of Qin never thought we would get so far. They ate in a confident 
mood. You must mass your troops to resist their attack, or we shall be 
defeated.” 

Zhao She replied, ‘T shall take your advice.” 

“I beg to die by the axe,” said Xu Li. 

“Wait until we get to Handan,” was the answer. 

Xu Li gave him some more advice, saying, “The first to take the 
North Hill will win. The late-comers will be defeated.” 

Again Zhao She agreed and sent ten foousand men to storm the 
hill. The troops of Qin, coming later, could not retake it Then Zhao 
She launched an attack and inflicted a heavy defeat on the Qin army, 
which scattered and fled. Thereupon he raised the siege of Yuyu and 
returned. King Huiwen of Zhao made him the lord of Mafu and 
promoted Xu li to be marshal. So now Zhao She ranked equal with 
Lian Po and Lin Xiangru. 

Four years later, King Huiwen died and King Xiaocheng ascended 
the throne. In the seventh year of his reign, Qin fought Zhao at 
Changping As Zhao She was now dead and Lin Xiangru mortally ill, 
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Lian Po led the troops against Qin. After several defeats he strength¬ 
ened his defences and refused to gjve batde. Though repeatedly chal¬ 
lenged by Qin, he would not fig^t 

Then a spy from Qin told the king of Zhao, “All Qin fears is that 
Zhao Kuo, son of Zhao She, lord of Mafu, may be appointed 
commander.” Because the king believed this, he made Zhao Kuo take 
over T.ian Po’s command. 

T in xiangru protested, “If you are sending him because of his 
father’s fame, diat is like playing the cithern with fixed frets. All Zhao 
Kuo can do is read his father’s treatises: he has no idea how to apply or 
modify them.” But the king did not listen to him and made Zhao Kuo 

commander. 

Zhao Kuo had studied military science and discussed strategy since 
boyhood. He was confident that no one in the world was a match for 
him. Once he even worsted his father Zhao She in a discussion on 
strategy, yet he could not win Zhao She’s approval When Zhao Kuo’s 
mother asked him why, Zhao She said, “War is a matter of life and 
death, but he makes light of it I can only hope he never becomes our 
state’s commander. If he does, he will destroy our army. So when 
Zhao Kuo was about to set out with his troops, his mother wrote to 
beg the king not i» send him. Asked for her reasons, she replied, “When 
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I was first married to his father, who was then a commander, he of¬ 
fered food and wine to dozens of men at his meals and treated htm- 
dreds as his friends, distributing his gifts from Your Majesty and others 
of the royal house among his officers and friends. From the day he 
took the command he g^ve no further thought to family affairs. But as 
soon as Zhao Kuo became a commander he put on such airs that none 
of his officers or men dare look him in the eye. When you give him 
gold and silk he takes it home, and he looks every day for cheap prop¬ 
erty to buy. How does he compare with his father, would you say? 
Since father and son are so different, I hope you will not send him.” 

“Leave it to me,” said the king. “I have made the decision.” 

Then she asked, “If you must send him, will you spare me from 
punishment if he does badly?” The king agreed to this. 

After Zhao Kuo took over from Lian Po, he rescinded all previ¬ 
ous orders and appointments. When General Bai Qi of Qin knew this, 
he made a surprise attack, feigned a retreat, cut Zhao’s supply route 
and split the army into two so that both officers and men lost heart. 
When his army was starving some forty days later, Zhao Kuo led picked 
troops out to fig^t and the men of Qin shot and killed him. Zhao was 
defeated and hundreds of thousands of its men surrendered, only to 
be buried alive by Qin. In all, Zhao lost four hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand men. 

The following year the Qin army besieged Handart For more than 
a year the capital was tinder siege and would have fallen if not for help 
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sent from Chu and Wei, who managed to raise the siege. Because Zhao 
Kuo’s mother had warned him, the king of Zhao did not have her 
executed. 


Five years after the relief of Handan, Yan attacked Zhao on the 
advice of its minister Li Fu, who said, “All the able-bodied men of 
Zhao were wip>ed out at Changping, and their orphans are not yet fully 
grown.” But Lian Po as Zhao’s commander utterly routed the men of 
Yan at Hao, killed li Fu and laid si^ to the capital of Yan. To make 
peace, Yan offered five cides which were accepted. Then Zhao gave 
Lian Po the district of Weiwen as his fief, making him Lord Xinping 
and acting chief minister. 

When, deprived of his command, Lian Po had returned home 
from Changping, all his proteges had left him because he was out of 
power. Upon his reappointment they came back, but he ordered them 


away. 

“Ah, how lacking you are in understanding,” they told him. “All 
friendship in this \yorId follows the rules of the market. When you 
have power we follow you, when you lose power we leave you. This is 
only naturaL Why should you complain?” 
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Six years later, Zhao sent lian Po against Fanyang in Wei and he 
captured it After the death of King Xiaocheng of Zhao, his son King 
Daoxiang came to the throne and made Yue Sheng take over the army 
command. Lian Po in his anger attacked Yue Sheng, who fled. Then 
Lian Po went to Daliang, the capital of Wei. The following year Zhao 
appointed li Mu commander against Yan, and he took Wusui and 
Fangcheng. 

Lian Po remained many years in Wei but was never trusted there or 
given a post. Because Thzo was so hard pressed by Qin, the king wanted 
to have him back. Lian Po too was eager to serve his own country 
again. The king of Zhao sent an envoy to see whether Lian Po could 
still command an army, but an enemy of his named Guo Kai gave the 
envoy a large bribe to slander him. When the envoy came to sec him, 
Lian Po ate a whole peck of rice and ten catties of meat, then buckled 
on his armour and mounted his horse to show that he was still fit for 
active service. 

On his return, however, the messenger told the king, ‘Though old, 
General Lian Po still enjoys his food. But in the short time I was with 
him, he went out three times a> relieve himself.” Then die king decided 
he was too old to recall. 

When the men of Chu heard that Lian Po was in Wei, they secretly 
invited him to their state. But as a general of Chu he had no success and 
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sighed, ‘If only I had some men of Zhao under me!” He finally died 
inShouchun. 

Li Mu was an able general on Zhao^s northern frontier, who re- 
mained in Yanmen in the land of Dai to guard against the Huns. He 
appointed officers as he saw fit and had all the market taxes sent to his 
headquarters to meet army expenses. He slau^tered several oxen daily 
for his troops, trained his men in mounted archery, kept the beacons in 
readiness, made full use of spies and treated his soldiers handsomely. 
He enjoined on his men, “When die Huns make a raid, withdraw quickly 
to the ramparts. Whoever dares engage the enemy will lose his head.” 

So whenever they were raided by the Huns, diey lit die beacon fires 
and withdrew without fitting. Tins went on for several years, with no 
losses incurred. The Huns, of course, considered U Mu a coward, 
while even his frontier troops thou^t lum faint-hearted. But when die 
king of Zhao reprimanded him, he carried on as before. Then the 
king angrily recalled Li Mu, sending someone else to take over the 
command. 

For over a year the Zhao troops gave batde every time the Huns 
raided, and were always defeated with heavy losses. The men of Zhao 
could no longer farm or breed catde on the frontier. But when asked 
to go back, Li Mu shut himself behind closed doors, pleading illness, 
till the king ordered him to get up and take command. 
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“Very well, if Your Majesty insistt,” he said. “But only if I can 
carry on as before.” 

The king agreed to this. And Li Mu on his return used his old 
acdcs. For several years the Huns could get no advantage, yet still they 
thought him a coward. And the frontier troops, daily rewarded yet 
kept out of action, were spoiling for a fi^t Then Li Mu chose thirteen 
hundred chariots, thirteen thousand horsemen, fifty thousand brave 
fighters, and a hundred thousand archers. Having trained them well, he 
let cattle and men wander all over the plain. When the Huns made a 
small raid, he pretended to be defeated and abandoned several thou¬ 
sand men to the enemy. The khan of the Huns, hearing diis, attacked in 
full force. Then Li Mu, resorting to unconventional stratagems, de¬ 
ployed both wings of his army in attacks from right and left and routed 
and killed more than a hundred thousand of the Hun horsemen. He 
wiped out the tribes of Danlan, defeated those of Donghu, and sub¬ 
jugated those of Linhu. The khan fled and for ten years and more 
dared not approach the frontier again. 

In the first year of King Daoxiang of Zhao,’ as lian Po had fled 
to Wei, Li Mu was sent to attack Yan and he captured Wusui and 
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Fangcheng. Two years later Pang Xuan defeated the army of Yan, 
killingju Xin. Seven years later Qin defeated Zhao, killed its com¬ 
mander Hu Zhe at Wusui and wiped out a hundred thousand men. 
Then Li Mu was made commander-in-chief to atack the Qin army at 
Yian, where he routed the men of Qin and forced General Huan Yi to 
flee. For this he was enfeoffed as lord of Wuan. Three years later Qin 
attcked Panwu, but Li Mu defeated its army and resisted Han and Wei 
in the south. 

In the seventh year of King Qian of Zhao, Qin sent Wang Jian to 
attack Zhao, and li Mu and Sima Shang were ordered to resist him. 
Qin bribed the king’s favounte, Guo Kai, to act as its agent and s lan der 
both these generals by accusing diem of plotting treason. Then the king 
of Zhao sent Zhao Cong and Yan Ju, a general from Qi, to over 
Li Mu’s command. When Li Mu refused to give it up, the king sent 
men to take him by surprise and kill him, while Sima Shang was also 
dismissed. Three months later Wangjian routed the men of Zhao with 
a surprise attack, lolling Zhao Cong and capturing King Qian and Gen¬ 
eral Yan Ju. The state of Zhao was thus extinguished. 

The Grand Historian comments; A man who knows he must die 
acts courageously, for it is not hard to die, only hard to face death. 
When Lin Xiangru prepared to smash the jade on the pillar and lashed 
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out at the attendants of the king of Qin, the worst that could befall 
him was death. Other men, of course, mi^t have been paralysed widi 
fear, but he summoned up courage to strike awe into the enemy. When 
later he gave way to Lian Po, he won a name for himself as great as 

Mount Tai. Truly he was a paragon of resourcefulness and courage 
combinedl 


‘ 283 B.C 

’ The capital of Qin. 
’ 244 B.C. 
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Tian Dan 


Tian Dan belonged to a distant branch of the royal house of Tian 
in the state of Qi. During the reign of King Min,’ he was a minor 
ofhdal in TJnw 

When Yue Yi, a general of the state of Yan, defeated the army of 
Qi, King Min fled from his capital to the dty of Ju, while the soldiers 
of Yan advanced unopposed to conquer Qi. Then Tian Dan fled to 
Anping and ordered his dansmen to saw off the projecting ends of 
their chariot-axles and fit iron guards round the stumps. When the troops 
of Yan took Anping by storm, the men of Qi fled and, in the melee on 
the road, the other chariots’ axle ends broke and their occupants were 
captured. Tian Dan and his kinsmen were the only ones to escape, 
thanks to their reinforced axles, and they went east to defend Jimo. 
Alone of all the dries of Qi, Ju and Juno were heading out against Yan. 

As the men of Yan knew that King Min was in Ju, they attacked 
the dty in strength. Nao Chi assassinated the king and defended Ju 
stubbornly, holding out against the besiegers for several years. Yan’s 
troops then marched east to lay siege to Jimo. Its governor going out 
to give batde was defeated and killed. 

The defenders at once chose Tian Dan to lead them, saying ‘In 
the battle of Anping, Tan Dan’s kinsmen escaped because of the iron 

4 

guards fitted to their axles. He understands warfare.” They made him 
their commander to defend Jimo. 
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Soon after this. King Zhao of Yan died. His successor King Hui 
had an aversion to Yue Yi, and when Tian Dan knew this he sowed 
further dissension between them by dwJarin^ “Qi’s king is dead and 
only two of its cities remain to be taken. But Yue Yi dares not return 
for fear of punishment. Under the pretext of subjugating Qi, he is 
hoping to combine his forces with those of Qi and make himself king 
here. He is delaying his attack so that the men of Qi may come over to 
his side. The one thing we fear is diat another general migjit be appointed, 
for then Jimo must be destroyed.” 

The king of Yan believed this and made Qi Jie take over Yue Yi*s 
command, and Yue Yi went back to Zhao,^ to the great indignation of 
the soldiers of Yan. 

Then Tian Dan ordered the citizens of Jimo to sacrifice to their 
ancestors in the courtyard before each meal, so that birds flocked down 
JO the city tt> find food, to the astonishment of the besiegers. 

“I have been granted a divine revelation,” announced Tian Dan. 
Then he told the citizens, “A man with supernatural powers will be our 
teacher.” 

“Can I be that teacher?” cried a soldier, and was running off when 
Tian Dan stood up and led him to a seat facing east, treating him as a 
teacher. 

“I was fooling, sir,” said the soldier. ‘T have no special powers.” 
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“Hush!” whispered 'Han Dan. He treated the man as a teacher with 
divine powers, and attributed all the orders he gave to his divine teacher. 
He also declared, “My one fear is lest the soldiers of Yan cut off their 
captives’ noses and place these men in the front ranks against us. For 
then Jimo is doomed.” 

The men of Yan, hearing this, acted upon it And when the de¬ 
fenders saw this mutilation of all who had surrendered, they were so 
angry that they resisted manfully, determined not to be captured. 

To add fuel to the fire Tian Dan also said, “Heaven help us if the 
invaders dig up the graves outside the dty and defile our ancestors!” 

When the men of Yan dug up the graves and burned all the corpses, 
the defenders watching from the city wall wept with redoubled rage, 
longing to go out and fi^t. 

Now that he knew that his men were ready for battle, Tian Dan 
himself set to work with them to repair the defences, enrolling his wife 
and concubine in the ranks and sharing all his food and wine with the 
soldiers. He ordered the men in armoxir to keep out of si^t while the 
old, the weak and the women mounted the city walls and an envoy was 
sent out to treat for surrender. At this a great cheer went up in the 
enemy ranks. 

Tian Dan collected a thousand j'/ of gold from the people and 
made some wealthy citizens present this sum to the enemy general, 
saying, “The dty is about to surrender. We entreat you to spare our 
wives, concubines and kinsmen, and let us live in peace!” 'The Yan gen¬ 
eral very ^adly agreed to this. And the invaders further relaxed their 
vigilance. 
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Then Tian Dan assembled more than one thousand bulls, s^radled 
them in red silk, painted diem different colours so that they looked like 
dragons, tied daggers to their horns and tied straw soaked in oil to 
iheir tails. At ni gh t the straw was set ali^t and the bulls were let out 
through dozens of breaches in the city wail. They were followed by 
five thousand stout fellows. Goaded into fury by their burning tails, the 
bulls charged the army of Van, taking the invaders completely by 
surprise. The flaming torches on their tails cast a lurid light, and to the 
men of Van the bulls seemed like so many dragons sowing death and 
destruction. After them rushed the five thousand, their mouths gagged, 
followed by the inhabitants, shouting and drumming. The old and in¬ 
firm beat so loudly on copper vessels that the tumult shook heaven 
and earth. Van’s forces fell back in terror. And when their general Qi jie 
was killed, the enemy fled in confusion, pursued by the host of Qi. 
Every town and city they passed threw off Van’s yoke and flocked to 
Tian Dan’s support. 

Tian Dan’s ranks swelled after each fresh victory, as Van’s grew 
daily weaker. When at last the enemy was thrown back to the river,^ all 
Qi’s cities — seventy and more—had been recovered. Then Tian Dan 
invited King Xiang back from the dty of Ju to govern in Linzi, and the 
king enfeoffed him Lord of Anpii^. 
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The Grand Histt>iian comments: In war, regular tactics are used 
fight a battle and surprise tactics to win It. Skilled commanders show 
endless resourcefulness in devising an infinite variety of tactics, moving 
endlessly between regular and surprise ones. First passive as a young 
girl in face of the enemy, then swift as an escaped hare that cannot be 
overtaken — these were Tian Dan’s surprise tactics. 

Previously, when Nao Chi assassinated King Min, the citizens of Ju 
sought out the king’s son Fazhang, whom they found working as a 
gardener for Taishi Jiaa The daughter of the family had taken pity on 
him and treated him well. He told her who he was, and they became 
lovers. After the citizens made him king of Qi to hold Ju against Yan, 
the girl became his queen with the title of Chief Lady. 

When the forces of Yan first entered Qi, they heard that Wang Chu 
of Huayi was a virtuous man. An order was issued forbidding troops 
to go within thirty li of where he lived, and messengers were sent to 
him, saying, “The men of Qi speak so highly of your virtue that we 
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will make you a general with a fief of ten thousand households.” When 
Wang Chu declined this offer, the envoys said, “If you do not agree, 
we shall bring troops to wipe out this district” 

“A loyal subject cannot serve two masters, a chaste woman cannot 
change her husband,” replied Wang Chu. “Since the king of Qi ig¬ 
nored my advice I retired to till the fields. Now that our land is con¬ 
quered I have nothing to live for, and today you are trying to force me 
to be your general. If I consented, I should be aiding a tyrant I would 
rather die in the cauldron than live without virtue.” 

He tied a halter to a tree and with one leap hanged himself. 

When the ministers of Qi heard this they said, “Wang Chu was an 
ordinary citizen, yet he would not submit to Yart What an example for 
those of us who have official positions and government emoluments!” 
So they went to Ju to find the prince and set him up as King Xiang. 


' 323-284 B.C. 

* His native state. 

’ The north boundary of Qi. 
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Lii Buwei 


Lu Buwei was a great merchant of Yangdi. He travelled about 
buying cheap and selling dear till he had amassed thousands of catties 
of gold. 

In the fortieth year of King Zhao of Qin' the crown prince died. 
In his forty-second year, the king’s second son Lord Anguo was made 
crown prince. 

Lord Anguo had more than twenty sons. But his favourite concu¬ 
bine I.^dy Huayang, whom he made his chief wife, was childless. 

Zichu, Lord Anguo’s son by a secondary wife Lady Xia, who was 
not a favourite, was sent as a hostage to Zhao. Because Qin had at¬ 
tacked Zhao many times, Zichu was created there with scant ceremony. 
As the son of a concubine sent as a hostage to another state, he was not 
well off for equipage and funds but had a poor time of it under hard 
conditions. 

Lii Buwei, in Handan on business, saw the prince and pitied him. 
“This rare merchandise would be a sound investment,” he said. 

He called on 2Lichu and told him, “I can put you up in the world.” 

With a laugh Zichu retorted, ‘Thit yourself up first, sir!” 
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‘Tfou do not understand,” replied Lu Buwei. “I depend on you 
for that” 

Then Zichu caught his meaning, made him take a scat and had a 
frank talk with him. 

“The king of Qin is old and Lord Anguo is crown prince,” said 
Lu Buwei. “I hear that Lord Anguo loves Lady Huayang, who is 
childless, and that she alone can appoint a successor to him. You have 
more than twenty brothers, are neither the senior nor the most favoured 
among them, and have long been a hostage in another state. When the 
king dies and Lord Anguo ascends the throne, what chance have you 
of becoming crown prince compared with your eldest brother and 
the others who are before him day and night?” 

‘True. But what can I do?” asked Zichu. 

“You are poor and a stranger here,” replied Lii Buwei, “without 
the means to present gifts to your relatives or to win proteges. Al¬ 
though I am poor myself, let me travel west for you with a thousand 
pieces of gold to persuade Lord Anguo and Lady Huayang to make 
you their heir.” 

Zichu bowed at that and said, “If your plan succeeds, sit, you 
must let me divide Qin and share the state with you.” 

Then Lii Buwei gave Ziichu five hundred pieces of gold as spend¬ 
ing money to win proteges, and laid out another five hundred on rare 
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objects and trinkets for gifts. He travelled west to Qin, obtained an 
interview with Lady Huayang’s elder sisttr and presented all his to 

Lady Huayang He spoke of Zichu’s worth and wisdom, the friends he 
had in all the different states, and how often he said, “I look on Lady 
Huayang as Providence. Day and night I shed tears thinking of the 
crown prince and her ladyship.” The lady was highly deligjited. 

And so Lii Buwei induced Lady Huayang’s sister to advise her, “I 
have heard that favour won by beauty will cease once beauty fades. 
Now you serve the crown prince, who loves you dearly although you 
are childless. If you attach yourself in good time to one of his sons 
who is able and filial, making him the heir and adopting him as your 
son, as long as your husband lives you will be respected, and after his 
death when your adopted son becomes king you will not lose your 
power. This is what is known as ‘lasting ^in resulting from one single 
word.’ While you are still blooming you must provide for the future, 
for once your beauty has faded and his love has died it will be too late 
to speak. Now Zichu is a worthy youth, but he knows that as a 
concubine’s son he has no cl^m to the succession; and since his mother 
is not a favourite he has attached himself to you. If you really have him 
appointed as successor now, you will be favoured in Qin so long as 
you live.” 

Lady Huayang ^proved and, when dte crown prince was at leisure, 
told him blandly that Zichu, now a hostage in Zhao, was a most wor¬ 
thy youth praised by all who had travelled that way. Then with tears she 
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said, “I am lucky to be one of your concubines, but unlucky to have no 
son. Will you make Zichu your heir, so that I may have someone to rely 
on?” 

Lord Anguo agreed and gave her an engraved jade tally as a pledge 
that Zichu should succeed him. Then Lord Anguo and Lady Huayang 
sent rich presents to Zichu and asked Lii Buwei to be his tutor. After 
this, Zichu’s fame spread dvrough the different states. 

Lu Buwei had taken as his mistress the best dancer and prettiest 
courtesan in Handan, and now she was with child. Zichu saw her one 
day when he was with Lu Buwei, and took a fancy to her. Rising to 
offer a toast, he asked if he might have her. Lu Buwei was very angry, 
but reflecting that he had nearly beggared his family for Zichu in the 
hope of fabulous returns, he gave him the girl, who concealed the fact 
that she was pregnant. When her time came she gave birth to a son, 
Zhei^. Then Zichu made her his wife. 

In the fiftieth year of King Zhao of Qin, Wang Yi was sent to lay 
fierce siege to Handan and the men of Zhao wanted to kill Zichu. But 
he consulted Lu Buwei and contrived to escape by bribing his guard 
with six hundred pieces of gold. He fled to the Qin army, then re¬ 
turned home. The men of Zhao wanted to kill his wife, but since she 
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came of a wealthy Zhao family she succeeded in hiding herself. In this 
way both mother and child escaped with their lives. 

In the fifty-sixth year of his reign. King Zhao of Qin died. Lord 
Anguo became king with Lady Huayang as his queen and Zichu as 
crown prince. Zhao sent Zichu’s wife and son Zheng back to Qin. 

After a reign of one year the king of Qin died and was posthu¬ 
mously entitled King Xiaowen. The crown prince, Zichu, succeeded 
him as King Zhuangxiang. His foster-mother, Queen Huayang, be¬ 
came Queen-Dowager Huayang while his own mother Lady Xia was 
honoured with the tide Queen-Dowager Xia. 

In the first year of his reign. King Zhuangxiang appointed Lii Buwei 
his assistant chancellor. He was enfeoffed as marquis of Wenxin and 
given the revenues of a hundred thousand households in Henan and 
Luoyang. 

After a reign of three years King Zhuangxiang died and the crown 
prince, Zhen^ became king. He honoured Lu Buwei by appointing 
him chancellor with the rifle of ‘Second Father’. The king was still 
young and the queen-dowager maintained illicit relations with Lu Buwei. 

Lu Buwei had as many as ten thousand household slaves. At this 
time Lord Xinling in Wei (403B.C.-225aC.), Lord Chunshen in Chu, 
Lord Pingyuan in Zhao and I^rd Mengchang in Qi were all great 
patrons who vied in keeping proteges. Thinking it would be shameful 
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not to equal them when Qin was so powerful, Lii Buwei also invited 
guests and treated them handsomely, until he had thr^ thousand prot^s. 

In the different states at this time there were many orators. Men 
like Xun Kuang wrote books which spread through the world. Lii 
Buwei also made his guests record all their knowledge, compiling more 
than two hundred thousand words divided into F.ight Observations, 
Sbc Discussions and Twelve Records. Believing that this work dealt 
with everything in heaven and earth, comprising all ancient and all modem 
knowledge, he entided it The Annals o/MasUrUi. It was displayed at the 
gate of Xianyang market, with a thousand pieces of gold hung above 
it. Itinerant scholars and proteges from other states were invited to 
read it, and the gold was offered to anyone who could add or subtract 
a single word. 

As the First Emperor grew older, the queen-dowa^r remained as 
wanton as ever. Lii Buwei, fearing disaster if they were discovered, 
secredy found a man named Lao Ai with a large penis and made him 
his retainer. Some times for amusement he made Lao Ai walk round 
with a /on^ wood wheel on his penis, seeing to it that the queen-dowa¬ 
ger heard of this, in order to inflame her. And sure enough, when 
word of this reached her ears, she secredy sou^t for Lao AI Lii Buwei 
presented him to her and had someone accuse him of a crime deserv¬ 
ing castration. 

Then Lii Buwei told the queen-dowager in private, “If we make 
a pretence of having him castrated, you can get him to serve in the 
palace.” 

So she surreptitiously bribed the officer in charge of castration to 
make a false report and pluck Lao Ai’s beard and eyebrows to make 
him look like a eunuch. Then he entered the service of the queen- 
dowager, who had secret intercourse with him and doted on him. 
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Later she became pregnant and, fearing discovery, gave out that an 
oracle had told her to retire for a season. She moved from the palace 
to Yong, where Lao Ai was in constant attendance upon her. She show¬ 
ered him with rich gifts and he it was who decided her affairs. Lao Ai 
had several thousand household slaves, while more than a thousand 
would-be officials became his retainers. 

In the seventh year of the First Emperor,^ King Zhuangxiar^’s 
mother, Queen-Dowager Xia, died. The consort of King Xiaowen, 
who was also known as Queen-Dowager Huayang, had been buried 
with him at Shouling. Since King Zhuangxiang the son of Queen-Dowa¬ 
ger Xia was buried at Zhiyang, she chose to be interred separately east 
of Du3aian. ‘T shall see my son on my east, my husband on my west,” 

4 

she said. “One hundred years from now there will be a city of ten 
thousand households beside me.” 

In the ninth year of the First Emperor, the king was informed that 
Lao Ai was not a real eunuch, that he had illicit relations with the queen- 
dowager, that she had two sons by him both of whom had been 
concealed, and that he had plotted with her saying, “Once the king dies, 
our sons will succeed him.” 

The king of Qin ordered an investigation, and when the truth came 
out the chancellor Lu Buwei was implicated. In the ninth month Lao Ai 
was executed and all his kinsmen wiped out The queen-dovrager’s two 
sons were also executed and she was removed to Yong. All Lao Ai’s 
followers had their property confiscated and were exiled to Shu. 

The king wanted to put Lu Buwei to death, but spared him on 
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account of his services to the last king and because his many orators 
and proteges, who travelled about as sophists, spoke up for him. 

In the tenth month of the tenth year, the king of Qin dismissed Lii 
Buwei from his post as chancellor. Mao Jiao of Qi persuaded the king 
to welcome the queen-do\rager back to Xianyang from Yon^ and Lii 
Buwei was sent to his fief south of the Yellow Rivet. 

A year and more later the highways were so thronged with envoys 
and visitors from various states on their way to see the marquis of 
Wenxin, that the emperor feared a revolt He wrote to him, “What 
have you done for Qin, sir, to deserve a fief of a hundred thousand 
households south of the river? What relation are you to Qin that you 
should be entitled ‘Second Fatheri? Go with your family and followers 
to Shu!” 

Realizing that disobedience would mean execution, Lii Buwei drank 
poison and died. Once Lu Buwei and Lao Ai who had incurred the 
king of Qin’s wrath were dead, Lao Ai’s former followers were re¬ 
called from Shu. 

In the nineteenth year of the First Emperor, the queen-dowager 
died. She was posthumously entitled the empress-dowager and buried 
with King Zhuangxiang at Zhiyang. 
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The Grand Historian comments: Lu Buwei and Lao Ai were en¬ 
nobled and the former enfeoffed as marquis of Wenxin. Lao Ai heard 
of his impeachment while the king was still investigating, wimesses and 
had not yet taken action. When the king went to the suburb of Yong, 
Lao Ai, fearing disaster, plotted with his men to forge the queen- 
dowager’s seal and send troops to take Qinian Palace. Officers were 
dispatched to attack him and he fled in defeat He was overtaken and 
beheaded at Haozhi, after which his clan was wiped out. From this 
followed Lu Buwei’s downfall. Lii Buwei was surely the sort of man 
whom Confucius described as one whose good reputation was belied 
by his conduct 
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The Assassins 


Cao Mo, a native of Lu, was powerfully built and brave and served 
Duke Zhuang of Lu,' who admired physical strength. As a general of 
Lu, Cao Mo fought Qi and was put to fli^t three times. Then Duke 
Zhuang in alarm gave Suiyi to Qi to make peace, keeping Cao Mo, 
however, as his general 

Duke Huan of Qi agreed to conclude a treaty with Lu at Ke. After 
the two dukes had taken their oath at the altar, Cao Mo produced a 
dagger and seized Duke Huan, whose followers dared make no move. 

“What do you want?” asked Duke Huan. 

“Qi is strong, Lu weak,” replied Cao Mo, “and your state has 
overrun so much of our land that if any city of Lu is taken by the 
enemy it will mean a direct menace to Qi. Think this over well, sir.” 

As soon as Duke Huan agreed to return all the territory wrested 
from Lu, Cao Mo tossed aside his dagger and desecended from the 
altar to join the other attendants respectfully facing the rulers north. He 
had not changed colour or spoken less suavely than usual. 

Duke Huan was angry and did not mean to keep faith. 

“No!” said Guan Zhong. “If you break your promise to another 
state in order to enjoy some petty gain, you will lose the trust of the 
world. Better let them have it” 
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So Duke Huan returned the land he had seized from Lu, restoring 
all that Cao Mo had lost in three battles. 

One hundred and sixty-seven years after this there was die case of 
Zhuan Zhu in Wu. 

Zhuan Zhu was a citizen of Tangyi in Wu. When Wu Zixu fled 
from Chu to Wu he discovered Zhuan Zhu’s ability. When he saw King 
Liao of Wu he urged the advantages of attacking Chu, but Lord Guang 
said, “His father and elder brother were killed by the king of Chu: 
hence his advice to attack. He is out for private revenge, not to assist 
us.” So the king did not take his advice. 

Knowing that Lord Guang meant to kill the king, Wu Zku said, 
“This fellow wants to seize power inside the state; it is useless to speak 
to him now about matters outside.” He recommended Zhuan Zhu to 
Lord Guang. 

Lord Guang’s father, the late King Zhufan, had three younger 
brothers, Yuzhai, Yimo and Zha. Aware that of these Zha was the 
worthiest, the king had not appointed an heir but had decreed that his 
three brothers should succeed him by turns, hoping that Zha would 
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eventually become king. After his death he was succeeded by Yuzhai, 
who in turn was succeeded by Yimo; but when Yimo died and Zha 
should have succeeded, he fled and would not ascend the throne. Then 
the men of Wu made Yimo’s son Liao their king. 

Lord Guang protested, “If the succession goes by brothers, Zha 
should be king; if by sons, I am the rightful heir and should rule.” So he 
secredy kept advisers to help him win the throne. And he treated Zhuan 
Zhu well as his prot^. 

“Nine years later. King Ping of Chu died. That spring, King Liao 
took advanage of his death to send his younger brothers Gaiyu and 
Zhuyong with an army against Chu to besiege Qian. He also sent his 
uncle Zha to Jin to observe the reactions of the other states. Then Chu 
dispatched troops to cut off Gaiyu and Zhuyong, with the result that 
Wu’s army could not return. 

At this Lord Guang said to Zhuan Zhu, “Here is an opportunitj’ 
not to be missed. Nothing venture, nothing gain! I am the rightful heir. 
Even if Zha returns, he cannot depose me.” 

Zhuan Zhu replied, “Yes, King Liao should be killed. His mother 
is old, his son a mere child, and his two younger brothers gone with the 
troops to Chu have their way of retreat cut off. Wu is beset outside by 
Chu, while at home there is no one, no strong minister. King Liao is 
helpless against us.” 
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Ixjrd Guang bowed and said, “Your fate shall be my fate.” 

One day in the fourth mondi. Lord Guang hid armed men in his 
cellar and invited King liao to a feast. Troops escorted the king from 
his palace to Lord Guang’s residence, all the attendants at the gates and 
on the steps were his relations, and he was flanked by halberdiers. In 
the middle of the feast Lord Guang, pleading a pain in the leg, went 
down to the cellar and sent Zhuan Zhu up with a dagger hidden in a 
fish. When he reached King Liao, Zhuan Zhu broke open the fish and 
stabbed the king with the dagger, dispatching him in an instant The 
attendants killed Zhuan Zhu, but the king’s men were flirown into such 
confusion when Lord Guang sent his hidden men up to attack that 
they were all wiped out He then set himself up as King Helu, making 
Zhuan Zhu’s son a high minister. 

More than seventy years after this there \ras the case of Yu Rang in 
Jin. 


Yu Rang was a native of Jin, who served the noble clans of Fan 
and Zhon^ang but whose talents went unrecognized. When he took 
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service under the House of Zhi, however. Lord Zhi showed him hi^ 
respect and favour. Later Lord Zhi attacked the House of Zhao and 
Lord Xiang of Zhao allied with Han (403B.C.-230RC.) and Wei (403R 
C.-225B.C.) to defeat him, wiping out his clan and dividing his land 
into three. Because of the deep hatred he bore Lord Zhi, Lord Xiang 
lacquered his skull and used it as a wine vessel 

Yu Rang, escaping to the mountains, lamented, “Alas! A woman 
adorns herself for her lover, and a true man dies for one who appre¬ 
ciates him. Lord Zhi appreciated me, so I must die to avenge him. 
Then my ^ost need feel no shame.” 

He changed his name and went, disguised as a convict, to mend 
the palace privy, carrying a dagger to assassinate Lord Xiang. But as 
Lord Xiang was entering the privy he acted on a premonition and had 
him seized. And Yu Rang, a weapon in his hand, admitted, “I meant to 
avenge Lord Zhi.” 

The attendants wanted to kill him but I-ord Xiang said, “This is a 
man of honour. I shall just keep out of his way. I^ord Zhi died without 
heirs, yet this follower tried to avenge him. He must be a most worthy 
man.” With that he released him, 

Later Yu Rang lacquered his skin to cause scabies and swallowed 
charcoal to hoarsen his voice, changing himself out of all recognition. 
He begged in the market and even his wife did not know him. But he 
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met a firiend who saw througji his disguise and asked, “Are you not Yu 
Ran^’ 

He admitted that he was. 

The friend with tears pleaded with him, “A man of your talent 
should seek Lord Xiang’s patronage. You would soon stand h i gh in his 
favour and could then easily carry out your plan. Why should you mu¬ 
tilate yourself and inflict so much suffering on yourself to take revenge? 
This is too hard a way.” 

Yu Rang answered, ‘If I entered his service to assassinate him, I 
should be guilty of disloyalty to him as my lord. This way is very hard, 
but my aim is to shame all diose who in future are guilty of disloyalty 
to their lords.” 

He went off then, for soon IxDrd Xiang was xo come out, and Yu 
Rang hid under the bridge which he had to cross. When Lord Xiang 
reached the bridge his horse shift! and he said, “Yu Rang must be here!” 
He sent men to investi^te and it was so. Then Lord Xiang reproached 
Yu Rang saying, “Formerly you served the Houses of Fan and 
Zhonghang, yet when Lord Zhi destroyed them instead of avenging 
them you took service under him. Why are you so determined now to 
avenge Lord Zhi’s death?” 
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Yu Rang answered, “When I served the Houses of Fan and 
Zhonghang, they treated me as an ordinary man and I treated them as 
ordinary men in return. But Lord Zhi treated me as the finest man in 
the state, and that is how I must treat him.” 

“Ah, Yu Rang,” cried Lord Xiang, sibling and shedding tears. “You 
have made a name by your loyalty to Lord Zhi, and I have given you 
quite enough quarter. Now sctde this business yourself. I am not letting 
you off again.” He ordered his troops to surround him. 

Yu Rang said, “I have heard that a wise master does not conceal 
men’s qualities, while a loyal subject will die for fame. Already the whole 
world is praising the generosity with which you spared me. Now I am 
ready to take my punishment, but first give me your coat to run through 
as a token of revenge, and I shall die content. Presumptuous as it is, 
please grant my request.” 

Gready moved by his loyalty, Ix>rd Xiang ordered his coat to be 
given to Yu Rang, who unsheathing his sword leapt and ran it throu^ 
three times. “Now I can go down to report to Lord Zhi!” he cried. 
With that he fell upon his sword and died. News of his death made all 
true men of Zhao shed tears. 

More than forty years after this there was the case of Nie Zheng 
of Zhi. 
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Nie Zheng was a native of Shenjing Villa^ in the district of Zhi. 
Having killed a man, he escaped with his mother and elder sister to Qi 
where he set up as a butcher. Later Yan Sui of Puyar^, who owed 
allegiance to Marquis Ai of Han, offended the chief minister Xia Lei 
and fled to escape punishment, searching everywhere for a man who 
wotild kill Xia Lei for him. When he reached Qi, he heard that Nie 
Zheng was a brave man who was living as a butcher to avoid vengeance. 
Yan Sui called on him several times, then prepared a feast in honour of 
Nie Zheng’s mother at which he presented her with a hundred pieces 
of gold. Amazed by such munificence, Nie Zheng declined the gift. 
When Yan Sui insisted he said, “I am blessed with an aged mother. 
Though I am but a poor stranger in these parts, I am able to supply her 
daily food and clothing by selling dog meat. Since I can provide for 
her, I dare not accept your gift.” 

Yan Sui sent the others away and told Nie Zheng, “I have an enemy. 
Reaching Qi after travelling throu^ many states, I heard that you, sir, 
were a man with a high sense of honour. 

So I am offering you a hundred gold pieces to supply food and 
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clothing for your mother and to win your friendship. I want no other 
return.” 

Nie Zheng replied, ‘1 have lowered my ambitions and humbled 
myself to sell meat in the market solely for my mother’s sake. While she 
lives, I cannot promise my services to anyone.” He.could not be pre¬ 
vailed upon to accept, whereupon Yan Sui took a courteous leave of 
him. 

In due time Nie Zheng’s mother died. After she was bmied and 
the mourning over, Nie Zheng said, ‘T am a poor stall-keeper wielding 
a butcher’s cleaver, while Yan Sui is a state minister; yet he came a 
thousand k in his carriage to seek my friendship. I did very little for 
him, performed no great services to deserve his favour, yet he offered 
my mother a hundred pieces of gold; and thou^ I did not accept, this 
shows how well he appreciated me. His longing for revenge made this 
worthy gentleman place his faith in one so humble and obscure. How, 
then, can I remain silent? Previously I ignored his overtures for my 
mother’s sake. Now that my mother has died of old age, I must serve 
this man who appreciates me.” 

So he went west to Puyang see Yan Sui and told him, “I refused 
you before because my mother was still alive, but now she has died of 
old age. Who is the man on whom you want to take vengeance? I am 
at your service.” 
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Then Yan Sui told him the whole story, saying “My enemy is Xia 
Lei, chief minister of Han and uncle of the marquis of Han. He has 
many clansmen and his residence is closely guarded. All my attempts to 
assassinate him have failed. Since you are good enough to help me, I 
can supply you with chariots, cavalry and men.” 

“Han is not far from Wd (1024RC.-209B.C.), and we are going to 
kill the chief minister who is also the ruler’s uncle,” said Nie Zheng, “In 
these circumstances, too many men would make for trouble and word 
might get out Then the whole of Han would become your enemy and 
that would be disastrous.” 

So refusing all assistance, he bid farewell and carrying his sword 
went alone to the capital of Han. Xia Lei, seated in his office, was 
surrounded by a host of guards and armed attendants; but Nie Zheng 
marching strai^t in and up the steps stabbed the minister to death. The 
attendants, in utter confusion, were set upon with loud cries by Nie 
Zheng, till several dozen of them were laid low. Then he gashed his 
face, gouged out his eyes and stabbed himself so that his guts spilled 
out and he died. 

Nie Zheng’s corpse was exposed in the market-place in Han and 
inquiries were made but no one knew who he was. A reward of 
a thousand gold pieces was offered for identifying the assassin, but 
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time passed without any news. Then Nie Zheng’s sister Rong heard of 
Xia Lei’s assassination and the large reward offered for the identifica¬ 
tion of his unknown assassin, whose corpse had been exposed. Can 
this be my brother?” she sobbed. “Ah, how well Yan Sui understood 

him!” 

She went to the market-place in Han and found that it was indeed 
he. Falling on the corpse she wept bitterly and cried, “TTus is Nie Zheng 
from Shenjing Village in Zhi!” 

The people in the market warned her, “This man savagely mur¬ 
dered our chief minister and the king has offered a thousand gold 
pieces for his name. Did you not know this? Why do you come to 
identify him?” 

“I knew this,” she replied. “But he humbled himself to live as a 
tradesman in the maricet because our mother was living and I had no 
husband. After our mother was living and I had no husband. After our 
mother died and I was married, Yan Sui raised him from his squalor to 
be hid fiiend. How else could he repay Yan Sui’s great kindness? A man 
should die for a friend who knows his worth. Because I was still alive, 
he mutilated himself to hide his identity. But how can I, for fear of 
death, let my noble brother perish unknown?” 

This gready astounded the people in the market. Having called 
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aloud on heaven three times, she wailed in anguish and died beside her 
brother. 

Word of this reached Jin, Chu, Qi and Wei, and everyone 
commented, “Not only was Nie Zheng able, but his sister was a re¬ 
markable woman too.” Nie Zheng migjit never have given his life for 
Yan Sui had he known that his sister, with her strong resolution, would 
not balk at his corpse exposed in the market-place and take the long 
difficult journey to make his name known and perish by his side. Yan 
Sui certainly was a good jud^ of character able to find loyal helpiers! 

More than two hundred and twenty years after this, and there was 
the case of Jing Ke in Qin. 

Jing Ke was a native of Wei (1024B.C.-209B.C.), whose ancestors 
had migrated to that state from Qi. The people of Wei called him 
Master Qing, but when he went to Yan he was known as Master Jing 
He loved reading and swordsmanship and advised Prince Yuan of Wei 
on the art of government; but the prince did not take h^ advice. Later, 
when Qin attacked Wei (403B.C.-225B.C.) and annexed some rerritory 
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as its Eastern Province, the prince’s family was moved to Yewang. 

Jing Ke once went to Yuci to discuss swordsmanship with Gai 
Nie, but walked out when Gai Nie lost his temper and glared at him. 
Someone suggested that he be recalled. 

‘'No ” said Gai Nie. ‘^ust now, when we were talking about swords, 
he said something foolish for which I g^ed at him. He was right to 

leave. He will not stay here now.” 

A messenger sent to Jing Ke’s lodging reported that he had indeed 

already driven away from Yud. 

“Naturally,” said Gai Nie. “I overawed him with a look.” 

Later Jing Ke went to Handan, where he fell out with Lu Goujian 
while gambling; and when Lu shouted angrily at him he felt without a 
word, never going to seek Lu again. 

On arriving in Yan, Jing Ke made friends with a dogflesh vender 
and a guitar player named Gao Jianh. Jing Ke was fond of wine, and 
he spent his days d rinkin g with these men in die market-place. When 
they had drunk themselves tipsy, Gao would play the guitar whUe Jing 
Ke sang in the middle of the market; they were now merry, now sad, 
shedding tears as if no one else were near. 

Though Jing Ke spent much time with drinking companions, he 
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was serious and studious too and made firiends wherever he went with 
the worthy men and elders. In Yan, for instance, he was well received 
by a retired scholar named Tian Guang, who understood that he was 
no ordinary man. 

About this time Dan, crown prince of Yan, escaped from Qin 
where he had been a hosta^ and returned tt) his own state. This prince 
had previously been a hostage in Zhao, and as King Zheng of Qin was 
bom in that state they had been playmates together. After Zheng as¬ 
cended the throne of Qin, Prince Dan went there as a hostage; but 
being shabbily treated he fled in disgust. He longed for revenge, but 
because his state was small he was powerless. Later the king of Qin 
launched repeated campaigns against Qi, Chu and the three success or 
states of Jin in the east, annexing their territory and drawing ever nearer 
to Yan. The king of Yan and his ministers trembled at this impending 
danger, and Prince Dan in his anxiety consulted his tutor, Ju Wu. 

“Qin has extended its borders on every side and is now threaten¬ 
ing Han, Zhao and Wei,” said Ju Wu. ‘In the north it has the strong¬ 
holds of Ganquan and Gukou, in the south the fertile valleys of the 
Jing and Wei Rivers. It controls the wealth of Ba and Han, has the 
mountains of Long and Shu to its west, and the Hangu Pass and Yao 
Mountains to its east Its population is large, its soldiers brave, and it 
possesses we^ns and to spare for its troops. If it is bent on mischief, 
there is no telling what may befall the land south of the Great Wall and 
north of the River Yi. Then why risk rubbing him the wrong way just 
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because he once slighted you?” 

“What then can I do?” asked the prince. 

“Allow me to go back and think of a plan,” said Ju Wu. 

Some time after this. General Fan Yuqi of Qin offended his king 
and fled to Yan, where Prince Dan took him in. 

“You cannot do this!” protested Ju Wu. “If a tyrant Uke the king 
of Qin centres all his rage on Yan that would be enou^ to strike terror 
into our hearts — especially shoiJd he leam that General Fan is here. 
This is setting meat before a hungry tiger disaster must surely follow! 
Not even Guan Zhong or Yan Ying could save you then. I advise you 
to lose no time in sending General Fan to the Huns in order to clear 
yourself; then ally widi the three successor states of Jin in the west, with 
Qi and Chu in the south, and with the khan in the north. This done, you 
can start making plans.” 

“Yours is a long-term scheme, sir,” objected the prince,.“and I am 
too frantic to wait. And that is not all. General Fan threw himself on 
my mercy because he was desperate, and I am certainly not going to let 
myself be intimidated by a powerful Qin into abandoning a friend 
with whom I sympathize and handing him over to the Huns. I would 
rather die than do such a thing. Please think again, sir.” 
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Ju Wu said, “Risking danger in the hope of winning safety, court- 
ing disaster to obtain good fortune, devising shallow schemes to re¬ 
dress a great wrong, and binding yourself in friendship to one man 
with no regard for the great harm to the state — this is ‘building up 
enmity and inviting disaster.’ When wild duck feathers are dropped 
into a charcoal stove, their fate is a for^ne conclusion; and when Qin 
swoops down like a vulture in all its fury, you do not need me to tell 
you what will happen. There is an old gentleman in our state named 

Tian Guang, who has great wisdom and courage. You might consult 
him.” 

“Will you introduce me to him, sir?” asked the prince. 

Ju Wu assented and went to inform Tian Guang that Prince Dan 
wished to consult him on state policy. Tian Guang agreed and went to 
call on the prince. 

Prince Dan welcomed and led him in, then knelt to dust the mat 
for him. As soon as Tian Guang was seated and they were alone, the 
prince rose to his feet. 

“It is Qin or us!” he said. “What are wc to do?” 

“I have heard that a good steed in its prime can gallop a thousand 
& in one day, said Tian Guang. “But when it grows weak and old, the 
poorest nag can outstrip it Your Highness has heard about me as I was 
in my prime, not knowing that my strength is already spent But though 
I dare not advise on affairs of state, my friend Jing Kc would be of 
service to you.” 
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“Will you introduce me to him, sir?” asked the prince. 

Tian Guang agreed and stood up to leave. Prince Dan saw him to 
die gate. 

“What I have just told you and what you have said are of vital 
consequence to our state ” the prince cautioned him. ‘T. must beg you 
not to disclose this.” 

Tian Guang nodded and smiled as he said, “Certainly not!” then 
went quickly to see Jing Ke. 

“Everyone in Yan knows that we are on good terms,” he said. 
“The prince had heard of my fame during my youth and, not knowing 
that I am past my prime, favoured me with an audience during which 
he said, ‘It is Qin or us. What arc we to do?’ I made so bold as to 
recommend you to him, and hope you will go to the crown prince’s 
palace.” 

To this Jing Ke agreed. 

“I have heard that the actions of a man of honour should be 
above suspicion,” continued Tian Guang. “But by warning me that our 
talk was of vital consequence to the state and asking me not to disclose 
it, the prince showed that he doubts me. To give rise to suspicion is a 
slur upon a man’s honour.” Making up his mind to kill himself to spur 
Jing Ke on, he proceeded, “Please go at once to the crown prince and 
tell him I am dead, to show that I will not talk.” With this, he cut his 
throat and died. 

Then Jing Ke went to see Prince Dan, told him of Tian Guang’s 
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deadi and what he had said. The pnnce bowed twice and knelt doxrai, 
advancing on his knees as he shed tears. ‘T warned Master Tian not to 
speak to ensure the success of a great enterprise,” he said after a long 
silence. “I did not mean him to die to prove his discretion.” 

After Jing Ke had taken his seat the prince moved off his mat, 
bowed his head to die floor and said, “Not knowing my unworthiness, 
sir Master Tian asked you here so that I could consult you. This shows 
that Heaven has pity on our sate and will not abandon us. Now Qin is 
insatiable in its greed and will not rest satisfied until it has seized all the 
lands in the world and made all princes its kingdom and raised troops 
to attack Chu in the south and threaten Zhao in the north. Wangjian is 
leading several hundred thousand men against Zhang and Ye, while Li 
Xin is advancing from Tai 5 man and Yunzhong, Zhao cannot resist Qin 
but must become its vassal. Once that happens, disaster will overtake 
Yan. 

“Ours is a small, weak state, exhausted by constant warfere, so that 
even if we mobilize the whole country we cannot hold Qin at bay; and 
the other states are too cowed to ally with us against our common 
enemy. This, then, is my plan: if we can find a man of outstanding 
courage to go as our envoy to Qin and offer a laige enough bait, that 
greedy king is sure to rise to it If he can be forced to return all the land 
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he has seized, in the way Cao Mo forced Duke Huan of Qi, well and 
good. If not, he can be stabbed to death. Then with generals com¬ 
manding armies outside their borders and trouble at home, the ruler 
of Qin and his subjects will fall out; and we can seize diis opportunity 
to form an alliance of states which will certainly defeat Qin. This is the 
great desire of my heart, but I do not know to whom to entrust this 
task. I hope you will consider my plan.” 

Jing Ke was silent for a time. 

“Our kingdom depends upon this,” he said at last ‘'But my ability 
is of the meanest I fear I am not 6t for such a mission.” 

But when the prince came up to him and bowed, begging him not 
to refuse, Jing Ke accepted. Then Prince Dan honoured him as a high 
minister and lodged him in a fine mansion. He called on Jing Ke every 
day and presented him with delicacies, precious objects, carriages and 
beautiful gjrls, to satisfy his every wish and give ton pleasure. This state 
of affairs went on for quite a while, yet Jing Ke made no move to 
leave for Qin. Then General Wangjian of Qin defeated Zhao, cap¬ 
tured the king of Zhao, annexed the whole state, and marched north 
to occupy all the land up to Van’s southern border. Prince Dan was 
thoroughly alarmed. 

“The army of Qin may cross the River Yi any day now” he told 
Jing Ke. “Then I shall no longer be able to entertain you, much as I 
would like to.” 

“I was thinking of going to see you about this, but now you have 
mentioned it first,” replied Jing Ke. “Unless I take some proof of 
goodwill, the king of Qin will not let me approach him. He has of¬ 
fered a thousand catties of gold and a fief of ten thousand families for 
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the capture of General Fan. If I can have General Fan’s head and the 
map of Dukang, the king will welcome me and I shall be able to cany 
out your plan.” 

“General Fan came to me to take refuge.” said Prince Dan. 

“I do not want to go counter to your wishes, but would like you 
to consider the matter again.” 

Knowing that the prince was too soft-hearted to take his advice, 
Jing Ke went privately to Fan Yuqi. 

“The king of Qin has abused you cruelly,” he said. “Your parents 
and kinsmen have been put to the sword, and now I hear a reward of 
a thousand catties of gold and a fief of ten thousand families has been 
offered for your head. What do you mean to do?” 

General Fan gazed up at the sky and sighed, then shed tears. 

“The thought of this makes me bum with hatred to the very mar¬ 
row of my bonesl” he cried. “But I cannot think of any way to take 
ven^ance.” 

“I have a plan to avert danger from Yan and to avenge you,” said 
Jing Ke. “Would you care to hear it^” 

General Fan stepped forward. 

‘Tell me what it is,” he begged. 

“If I could have your head to present to the king of Qin, he would 
receive me with pleasure; then with my left hand I should seize his 
sleeve, and with my right hand stab him througji the heart You would 
be avenged and our prince would pay off an old score. Are you will¬ 
ing to help me?” 

General Fan bared one atm and advanced clasping his wrists. 
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“This is the chance for which I have been waiting day and night, 
gnashing my teeth and burning with rage!” he cried. “Now you have 
pointed out the way.” 

Thereupon he killed himself. 

When the prince knew of this, he hurried there to lament bitterly 
over the corpse; then, since there was nothing he could do, he had Fan’s 
head placed in a sealed casket. He had been searching for a fine da^er 
and found one made by Xu Furen of Zhao, which cost a hundred 
pieces of gold. Now he made his artisans temper this da^er in poison, 
and upon testing it found that if it drew blood — be it only a drop 
sufficient to stain a thread — the result was instant death. Then Prince 
Dan helped Jing Kc to prepare for his journey. In Yan there lived a 
bold youth of thirteen named Qin Wuyang, a killer from whose angry 
glance everyone shrank. He was chosen as Jing Ke’s assistant 

But Jing Ke was waiting for another assistant of his own choice 
who lived some distance away, and while making arrangements for 
this man to come he delayed his departure. Then Prince Dan lost patience, 
suspecting that Jing Ke had repented of his promise. 

“Time is running out,” he said. “Do you want to change your 
mind? Maybe I had better send Qin Wuyang first^” 

‘Why send a boy to certain death?” roared Jing Ke in a rage. ‘T am 
going to powerful Qin armed only with a dagger. I was waiting for a 
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friend to go with me on this desperate mission. But if you are so 
impatient, I will leave now.” 

So he set out. The prince and those who knew of the plan, dressed 
in white mourning clothes, escorted him to the River Yi where they 
sacrificed to the god of the roads before he began his journey. Gao 
Jianli played the guitar and Jing Ke sang a plaintive air which moved all 
who heard it to tears. Then he stepped forward arid chanted: 

The wind is wailing cold the River Yi, 

And a hero sets forth, never to return. 

After this he sang a stirring, martial air, which made dieir eyes bulg: 
with anger and their hair stand on end. Then he mounted his carriage 
and drove off without further ado. 

Upon reaching Qin, Jing Ke bribed the king’s favourite, the cham¬ 
berlain Mengjia, with money and gifts worth a thousand pieces of 
gold. And Mengjia explained his mission to the king. 

“The king of Yan trembles before your might and dares not op¬ 
pose your troops,” he said. “He begs to become your subject like the 
other princes and send tribute like your provinces, in order to continue 
his ancestral sacrifices. He was afraid to come in person to announce 
this, but he has cut off Fan Yuqi’s head to present to you in a sealed 
casket with die map of Dukang in Yan, The envoy who brought the se 
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here is awaiting Yoxjr Majesty’s orders.” 

Very pleased at this, the king of Qin prepared a grand reception in 
Xianyang Palace t» receive the envoy from Yan. Jing Ke entered first 
with the sealed casket containing Fan Yuqi’s head, followed by Qin 
Wuyang widi the map case. When they reached the sttps to the dais, the 
ministers were surprised to see Qin Wuyang change colour and tremble; 
but Jing Ke stepped forward with a lau^ to apologize, saying, “He is 
a rough country fellow from the barbarous north who is overawed by 
his first sight of Your Majesty. Please excuse him so that we can carry 
out our mission.” 

The king bade Jing Ke hand him the map which Qin Wuyang was 
holding, and he unrolled it to reveal the dagger. Jing Ke seized the 
king’s sleeve with his left hand, snatching up the dagger to stab him 
with his right. Before he could strike, however, the king leapt up in 
alarm and his sleeve tore off. He tried to draw his long sword but it 
stuck in the scabbard, and in his panic he could not pull it out Ihe king 
fled behind a pillar with Jing Ke in hot pursuit, while the ministers, 
taken by surprise, were thrown into confusion. 

According to the law of Qin, ministers were forbidden to bear 
arms in the audience hall and the royal guards in the courtyard could 
not enter without orders from their sovereign; but the king in his panic 
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did not call for them. So while jing Ke pursued the king, the panic- 
stricken ministers, having no weapons, trial to ward him off with their 
bare hands; and foe kingfs physician, Xia Wuju, used his bag of herbs to 
beat the assassin off Too terrified to know what to do, foe king was 
running round foe pillar when some attendants shouted: 

‘Tut foe sword over your shoulder. Your Majesty!” 

He did so and, drawing his sword, struck Jing Ke a blow that 
shattered his left leg Unable to move, Jing Ke hurled his da^cr at foe 
king but missed him and hit the bton 2 e pillar instead. Tbe king struck 
^ain and again, inflicting eig^t wounds. Then, knowing that all was up 
with him, Jing Ke squatted against foe pillar with a scornful smile. 

“I failed forou^ trying to take you alive,” he swore. “And because 
I was determined to force you to agree to our prince’s demands!” 

At that, attendants ran forward and finished him off The king 
brooded in silence for a while, then rewarded those who had been of 
service and punished others. His physician, 30a Wuju, received two 
hundred pieces of gold for his loyalty. 

And now foe king of Qin, roused to fury, dispatched more troops 
to foe east and ordered Wang Jian to advance from Zhao upon Yan. 
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After ten months Ji, the capital of Yan, fell; and King Xi of Yan and 
Prince Dan withdrew eastwards with their best troops to Liaodong. 
General Li Xin of Qin was pressing them hard when King Jia of Dai^ 
wrote to the king of Yan, “Qin is pursuing you hotly because of Prince 
Dan. If you present the prince’s head to the king of Qin, he will surely 
make terms with you and your state sacrifices will not be ended.” 

Li Xin pursued Prince Dan to the River'Yan, and the king of Yan 
had the prince killed by an assassin and presenttd his head to Qin; but 
Qin continued to attack. Five years later Yan was finally destroyed and 
King Xi taken prisoner. By the following year the king of Qin had 
conquered all the states and styled himself emperor, but he did not 
cease to persecute the fiiends of Prince Dan and Jing Ke, all of whom 
went into hiding. 

Gao Jianli changed his name and became a waiter, living incognito 
in Songzi. He worked hard for his master until one day, hearing a guitar 
played in the hall, he cotild not tear himself away but lingered to com¬ 
ment on the music The other servants reported this to their master. 

“That fellow understands music,” they told him. “He is secretly 
commenting on what is good and bad in the palying.” 

Then his master ordered him to come forward tt> strum die guitar, 
and all the guests marvelled at his skill and offered him wine. Gao Jianli 
decided that he had been in fuding long enough could not continue 
indefinitely in this way, so he fetched his guitar and good clothes from 
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Ws baggage, and when he reappeared ridily dressad all the guests bowed 
to him in amazement They made him sit in the seat of honour to play 
the guitar and sing, and were moved to tears before they left 

Subsequently all the chief citizens of Songzi invited him to their 
houses, and news of this reached the First Emperor of Qin, who 
summoned him to court Someone recognizing him turned informer; 
but the emperor thought so hi^y of his playing that instead of killing 
him he put out his eyes and made him perform at court. And the 
emperor enjoyed his music so much that little by little he let the blind 
man approach him. Then Gao Jianli wei^ted his guitar with lead and 
when he was close enough raised it to strike, but he missed his enemy. 
He was immediately put to death, and never again did the emperor 
allow followers of the former princes to approach him. 

When Lu Goujian heard of Jii^ Ke’s attempt on the king of Qin, 
he said to his friends, “What a pity he did not make a better study of 
swordsmanship, and that I failed to recognize his greatness! After I 
shouted at him that day, he must have thou^t me beneath contempt” 

The Grand Historian comments: In the popular story about Jing 
Ke, the statements about grain falling from heaven and horses growii^ 
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horns are simply wild talk Another tradition, which maintains that Jing 
Ke succeeded in wounding the king of Qin, is equally untrue. Gongsun 
Jigong and the scholar Dor^ who were friends at one time with the 
king of Qin’s physician Xia Wuju, knew what happened and I have 
reported what they told me. 

Of the five men from Cao Mo to Jing Ke, some succeeded in 
their mission while others failed; but all were equally determined and 
loyal to their cause. Not for nothing have their names been known to 
later generations. 


' 693-662 B.C. 

* A rich disoict in Yan. 

’ Tai was a small state annexed by Zhao but reinsuted after the annexation of Zhao 
by Qin. 
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Han Xin, Marquis of Huaiyin 


Han Xin, Marquis of Huaiyin, was a man of Huaiyin. Starting life 
as a poor and nnHis ringuished commoner, he was neither recommended 
for any official post nor able to make a living by trade. He kept spong¬ 
ing on others and was generally disliked. After he had imposed for 
several months on the hospitality of the constable of Nanchang in the 
local township, the constable’s wife lost patience. One morning she 
cooked early and ate in bed so that Han Xin, arriving for breakfast, 
found no food prepared. Taking the hint, he went off in a rage. 

Another time he went fishing by a river where some old women 
were bleaching silk, and one of them, noticing how famished he looked, 
fed him for twenty or thirty days until the work was finished. 

Han Xin was very grateful. “I promise to repay you well some day,” 
he said. 

The old woman retorted angrily, “You’re a grown man yet you 
can’t keep yourself. I fed you out of pity, sir, not in the hope of 
repayment” 
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A young butcher in Huaiyin sneered at Han Xin, saying, “You may 
be hefty and like to wear a sword, but at heart you are a coward.” 
Then he taunted him publicly and swore, ‘If you want to die, stab me. 
If not, crawl between my legs.” 

Han Xin surveyed him carefully, then squatted down and crawled 
between the man’s legs, while the whole market jeered at his cowardice. 

When Xiang Liang crossed the River Huai, Han Xin girded on his 
sword and joined him, but failed to make a name under his command. 
After Xiang Liang’s defeat he joined Xiang Yu, who made him one of 
his bodyguards. He advised Xiang Yu on strategy several times, but his 
advice was never taken. 

When Liu Bang went to Shu, Han Xin left Xiang Yu to join Han 
(206B.C.-8A.D.) but still did not win fame, merely serving as an officer 
in charge of guests. He was condemned to death for some offence. 
Thirteen others were beheaded before him, but when it came to Han 
Xin’s turn he looked up and saw Lord Teng 

“Does our prince not want to conquer the empire?” he cried. “Why 
behead a brave man?” 

Impressed by his words and struck by his appearance, Lord Teng 
pardoned him, spoke with him, and liked all he said. He recommended 
him to Liu Bang, who made him the commissary general but still did 
not appredatt his ability. 


P 
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Han 'Xki had several tails with Xiao He, who was much impressed 
by him. On the way tt> Nancheng several dozen officais deserted and 
Han Xin, reflecting that Xiao He and others had recommended him 
several times to no purpose, deserted too. As soon as Xiao He knew 
fliis, he set off in pursuit without stopping to ask permission. Others 
reported, “The prime minister has gone too!” and Liu Bang was as 
furious as if he had lost an arm. A couple of days later, however, Xiao 
He returned to Liu Bang who, tom between joy and anger, swore at 
him. 

“Why did you desert?” he demanded. 

“How would I dare desert, sir?” retorted Xiao He. “I ran after a 
deserter.” 

■'Who was that?” 

“Han Xin.” 

Liu Bang swore another oath. “Dozens of officers have deserted, 
but you did not run after them. You must be lyii^” 

“Other officers are easy to come by, but Han Xin has not his equal 
in the country. If you are sadsfied with ruling Hanzhong, then you do 
not need him. But if you want to win the empire, Han Xin is the only 
man who can help you to do it AD depends on your aims.” 

“Of course I want to march east How can I stay cooped up here 
indefinitely?” 

“If you plan to march east eventuaUy and can use him, he wiU stay. 
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Otherwise he will end up by deserting again.” 

“To please you, ITl make him a generaL” 

“A general’s rank will not hold him.” 

“Then I’D make him the chief marshal.” 

•'Very good!” 

Liu Bang was about to summon Han Xin to confer this appoint¬ 
ment on him, when Xiao He said, “You are too offhand and lacking in 
politeness, sir, appointing a chief marshal as if you were calling for a 
child. That is why Han Xin left. If you mean to appoint him, choose an 
auspicious day and prepare an altar after fasting and purification: that 
will do.” 

To this Liu Bang agreed. His generals were pleased by the news 
that a chief marshal was to be appointed, each fancying that he was to 
be the man. The whole army was astounded when the tide was con¬ 
ferred on Han Xin. 

After the ceremony, Han took his seat and Liu Bang said, “The 
prime minister has spoken of you many times. What do you advise me 
to do?” 

Han Xiri first expressed his gratitude, then asked, “Are you not 
contending in the east with Xiang Yu for the empire?” 

“I am,” replied Liu Bang. 

“How do you compare with Xiang Yu in courage and magnani¬ 
mity?” 

After a thoughtful silence Liu Bang answered, “I am not his 
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Han Xin bowed approvingly and said, “I agree, sir. But having 
served under him, I can tell you what Xiang Yu is like. When Xiang Yu 
bellows with rage a thousand men are rooted to the ground, but since 
he cannot appoint worthy commanders all he has is the courage of a 
single man. He is polite, kindly and an amiable talker. If a man falls ill 
he will shed tears and share his meal with him; but when a man renders 
such services that he deserves a fief, Xiang Yu plays with the seal till its 
corners are rubbed off before he can bring himself to part with it. 
This is what is called womanly kindness.” 

“Althou^ Xiang Yu is overlord of all the states, he would not stay 
within the Pass but has made his capital at Pengcheng. He has broken 
faith with the Righteous Emperor and made his own fovoutites princes, 
so that all the hereditary princes are discontented. When they saw that 
he banished the Righteous Emperor to the south, they in turn drove 
away their own rulers to make themselves kings in the best regions. 
Moreover, since Xiang Yu spreads ruin wherever he goes, he is de¬ 
tested by most of the world and the common people do not follow 
him out of affection but because they must submit to his might Al- 
thougji he has the title of overlord, he has lost die hearts of the people. 
Hence his power can easily be undermined. 

“If you, sir, foLow a different course, relying on brave men from 
every state, you will carry all before you. If you reward those who have 
served you well with different cities, everyone will submit to you. If 
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you lead troops who figjit for justice and are eager to return ix> die east, 
all your enemies must scatter before you. 

“In the years when diey commanded the sons of Qin as Qin gen¬ 
erals the three princes ruling over the land of Qin slaughtered more 
men than we can count; but they tricked their men into surrendering to 
Xiang Yu, and at Xin’an by a dastardly trick he massacred more than 
two hundred thousand of those who had surrendered, sparing only 
the three generals Zhang Han, Sima Xin and Dong Yi. So the elders of 
Qin hate these three to the very marrow of their bones! Chu has set 
them up by force as kings, and the people of Qin have no love for 
them.” 

"When you entered the Wu Pass, you did not touch a single plant 
but repealed the harsh laws and only laid down three rules to bind the 
men of Qin, so that all of them want you to be their ruler. According 
to the agreement reached by the feudal lords, it is you. Great King, 
who should rule within the Passes, and all the people there know it 
When you were deprived of your rigjitful throne and went to Hanahong, 
everyone in Qin was sorry. Now if you lead your forces east, you can 
conquer the land of Qin simply by issuing a proclamation.” 

Liu Bang was overjoyed and wished he had consulted Han Xin 
earlier. Acting on his advice, he assigned tasks to his commanders. 

In the eig^ith month Liu Bang led his men east from Chencang and 
conquered the land of Qin. In the second year of Han' he advanced 
east from the Pass and took Wei (403B.C.-225B.C) south of the river. 
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The kings of Han (403B.C.-230B.C.) and surrendered, and he al¬ 
lied with Qi and Zhao against Chu. In the fourth month he reached 
Pengcheng, but there his army \ras routed and he withdrew. Han Xin 
mustered men to join him at Xingyang and defeated Xiang Yu’s army 
between Jing and Suo, so that the men of Chu could not go further 
west 

After Liu Bang’s defeat at Pengchexig, the kings of Sai and Di went 
over to Chu. Qi and Zhao also wanted to turn against Han (206B.C.- 
8A.D.) and make their peace with Chu. In the sixth month Bao, king 
of Wei, asked leave to go home because one of his parents was ill; but 
as soon as he reached his state he sealed off the ford across the Yellow 
River and rebelled against Han, making terms with Chu. Liu Bang sent 
Li Yiji to urge him to return, but he refused. 

In the ei^th month Han Xin was appointed junior prime minister 
and attacked Wei, whose king gathered all his men at Puban and block¬ 
aded Linjin. Han Xin, resorting to a ruse, made ready boats as if to 
cross at Linjin but secredy led his troops to Xiayang where they crossed 
on rafts to launch a surprise attack on Anyi. The king of Wei, taken by 
surprise, led his men out to give battle. Then Han Xin captured him, 
conquered Wei and made it the province of Hedong. 

Liu Bang sent Zhang Er and Han Xin eastwards against Zhao and 
Dai in the north. In the intercalary ninth month the army of Dai was 
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defeated and Xia Yue was captured at Yuyu. As soon as Han Xin had 
subjugated Wei and Dai, Liu Bang had his best troops brought to 
Xingyang to resist the armies of Chu. 

Han Xin and Zhang Er with a few tens of thousands of men 
planned to march east by way of Jingxing against Zhao. When the king 
of Zhao and Chen Yu, lord of Cheng’an, heard of their approach, 
they sent an army, said to be two hundred thousand strong, to the 
Jingxing Defile. 

Li Zuoche, lord of Guangwu, advised the lord of Cheng’an saying, 
“We know that General Han Xin of Han crossed the river in the west, 
captured the king of Wei and General Xia Yue, then caused a blood 
bath at Yuyu. Now he means to conquer us with the support of Zhang 
Er. A force like this, coming from a distance and flushed with victory, 
should not be met head-on. They say, ‘When supplies must be shipped 
a thousand 4, the soldiers will go hungry. When fuel must be gathered 
before a meal is cooked, the troops will sleep on empty stomachs. ’ 
Now the Jingxing Defile is so narrow that two chariots cannot drive 
abreast nor cavalry ride in formation. After advancing for several htin- 
dred k, they must have outdistanced their supplies. Let me take thirty 
thousand men by a different route K) cut off their baggage train, while 
you heighten your ramparts, deepen your trenches, and stand firm with¬ 
out giving batde.” 

“When they can neither advance to figjit nor withdraw, my troops 
will cut off dieir rear so that they ^ no provisions from the countryside. 
In less than ten da 5 rs I shall send the heads of their two generals to your 
army headquarters. I hope you will consider my proposal. Otherwise 
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you are bound to be taken captive by them.” 

But the lord of Cheng’an was a Confudan scholar who believed 
that soldiers fighting in a just cause should resort to neither stratagems 
nor deceit. He said, “I have read in books of military strategy that ‘if 
you oumumber the enemy ten to one you should surround him, whereas 
if you have twice his number you should give batde’. Now although 
Han Xin’s troops are said to number tens of thousands, their :^hting 
strength is a few thousand only. After marching a thousand £, they will 
be worn out. If we were to avoid a fig^t, what should we do if greater 
forces came later? Other states, thinking us cowards, would attack us 
too.” He rejected the plan proposed by the lord of Guangwu. 

When the spies sent out by Han Xin reported the rejection of the 
lord of Guangwu’s plan, Han Xin was overjoyed for now he dared to 
advance. He made his men pitch camp thirty A' from the mouth of the 
defile. At midnight he ordered a picked force of two thousand light 
cavalry, each man with a red flag, to proceed along a small path hidden 
in the hUls where they could keep Zhao’s army under observation. 

“When the men of Zhao see us in fli^t, they will leave their ram¬ 
parts to pursue us,” Han Xin told them. “You must storm their posi¬ 
tion at once, tear down the banners of Zhao and put up the red flags 
of Han.” He also ordered his lieutenants to distribute light rations, 
saying, “We shall feast together today after routing Zhao’s army.” His 
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officers pretended to agree to this although they had misgivings. 

Then he told his aide-de-camp, “Zhao’s men have constructed their 
fortifications in a strategic position. If diey do not see our commander’s 
flag they may not attack our vanguard, lest we withdraw rather than 
tackle such difficult terrain.” He sent ten thousand men to form ranks 
in front of the river. When the men of Zhao saw this, they laughed 
heartily. 

As soon as the sun rose, Han Xin had his commander’s flag borne 
out and advanced with sounding drums through die defile. The troops 
of Zhao left their ramparts to attack, and a fierce battle raged, until 
Han Xin and Zhang Er made a feint of abandoning their drums and 
flags and fled back to the troops drawn up before the river. These 
ranks opened to receive them and joined batde with the attackers. Then, 
sure enough, all Zhao’s troops abandoned their ramparts to capture 
the Han flags and pursue the two generals. But once Han Xin and 
Zhang Er had joined them, the Han forces by the river fought stub¬ 
bornly and could not be defeated. 

Meanwhile Han Xin’s surprise force of two thousand cavalry, who 
had waited till all Zhao’s troops had left their ramparts, galloped to the 
fortifications, mre down the banners and set up the two thousand red 
flags of Han. The men of Zhao, unable to defeat their opponents or 
capture Han Xin and Zhang Er, were about to return ix> their ramparts 
when they saw the walls lined with red flags. Fri^tened and believing 
that the soldiers of Han had seized their king and commander, they 
fled in confusion. Their general cut some down as they ran away, but 
could not halt the stampede. Then the men of Han closed in from 
both sides and completely routed them, taking many captive. The lord 
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of Cheng’an was put to death beside the River Chi and King Xie of 
Zhao was taken prisoner. 

Han Xin ordered his troops not to kill the lord of Guangwu, and 
offered a reward of a thousand gold pieces to anyone who captured 
him alive. Han Xin untied his bonds and made him take the seat of 
honour facing east while he himself faced west, treating the lord of 
Guangwu with the respect due to a teacher. 

The officers presented their captives and the heads of the slain, 
and congratulated Han Xin on the victory. “According to The Art of 
Warf they said, “an army should keep hills to its rear or right, and a 
river in front or to the left. When you ordered us to form ranks before 
the river and promised us a feast after Zhao’s defeat, we could hardly 
believe our ears. Yet we won after all. What strategy was tlus?” 

“This is in The Art of Wartoo, if you only knew it,” answered Han 
Xin. “Does it not say, ‘Put them in a death trap and they will come out 
alive; send them tt) destruction and they will survive? Besides, I had no 
well-trained officers and men but only street rabble rounded up to 
fight. Circumstances compelled me to put them in a death trap and 
force them to fi^t for their lives. Had I left them in a safe place, they 
would all have run away. What use would that have been to me?” 
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“Quite right!” agreed the officers. “This was beyond us.” 

Then Han'Xin said to the lord of Guangwu, ‘1 want to attack Yan 
in the north and Qi in the east What would be the most effective way 
to go about it?” 

The lord of Guangwu declined to advise him, saying, “I have heard 
that the general of a defeated army cannot talk about courage, the 
minister of a ruined state should not seek to survive. It is not for me, a 
defeated captive, to consider affairs of such moment” 

Han Xin replied, “I understand that when Bali Xi was in the state 
of Yu, Yu was overthrown; but when he went to Qin, Qin became 
powerful. This is not because he was foolish when in Yu and wise 
when in Qin. It was a question of whether his advice was taken or not. 
Had the lord of Cheng’an adopted your plan, I should have been 
captured. It was because he ignored your advice that I have the honour 
of waiting on you now.” He urged him again, assuring him, “I shall 
listen most earnestly to your proposals. I beg you not to decline, sir!” 

Then the lord of Guangwu said, “ The wisest man, in a thousand 
schemes, must make at least one mistake; and the greatest fool must hit 
once on the truth. ’ That is why ‘a sage weighs even the words of a 
madman’. I fear my advice will be useless, but I shall do my humble 
best.” 

“The lord of Cheng’an had tactics which appeared invincible yet 
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failed him overnight, for his army was routed before the city of Hao 
and he himself met death by the River Chi You, sir, have crossed the 
Yellow River in the west, captured the king of Wei, defeatal Xia Yue at 
Yuyu, taken Jingxing in one stroke, routed Zhao’s arn^of two hun- 

a 

dred thousand in less than a day, and executed the lord of Cheng’an. 
Your fame spreads far and wide, your might awes the whole world. 
Even farmers have laid down their plou^s and hoes and, dressed in 
their best and feasting, are waiting attentively for further commands 
from you. This is your strength. 

“But your men are exhausted, your troops tired out and of no 
great use at present. If you lead these weary, exhausted troops against 
the strongholds of Yan, you will worsen as the days drag on and you 
run short of supplies; for Yan, although weak, will not submit, while 
Qi will strengthen herself and defend her frontiers. And so long as 
these two states hold out, the contest between Liu Bang and Xiang Yu 
will remain deadlocked. This is your weakness. In my humble opinion, 
you are attempting too much. A good filter does not attack strength 
with weakness, but attacks weakness with strength.” 

“What course should I take?” asked Han Xin. 

“If I were you,” replied the lord of Guangwu, “I would call a 
halt, rest youi troops, setde the unrest in Zhao and care for the orphans. 
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Treat your officers and men with beef and wine brou^t in every day 

from a hundred H around, and make ready to advance north towards 

Yan. Then dispatch an orator with a letter setting forth your strength, 

and Yan will not dare to defy you. Once Yan has submitted, send a 

spokesman east to Qi to spread the news, and Qi will feel constrained 

m submit as well, for even the wisest man could devise no other course. 

Then you can go on to*do whatever you please. This is one of those 

* 

times in warfare when you should make a big noise before doing 
anything.” 

Han Xin approved and took his advice. He sent an envoy to Yan 
and Yan submitted readily. Then he sent a man to report this to liu 
Bang, asking to have Zhang Er made king of Zhao to pacify the 
country. Liu Bang agreed, and Zhang Er was set up as king of Zhao. 

Xiang Yu launched a scries of surprise attacks across the Yellow 
River against Zhao. Zhang Er and Han Xin travelled up and down 
strengthening different points, pacifying cities and sending troops to 
the aid of Liu Bang, then besieged by Xiang Yu. at Xingyang 

Liu Bang went south to die district between Wan and Ye, and Ying 
Bu came over to his side. He defended the dty of Chenggao, but was 
at once surrounded by the Chu army. In the sixth month he headed 
east fi:om Chenggao accompanied only by Lord Teng, and crossed the 
river to join Zhang Eris army at Xiuwu. Upon his arrival he put up in 
the hostel and at dawn the next day galloped to Zhang Eris headquarters. 
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announcing himself as an envoy of the king of Han. While Zhang Rr 
from their rooms, summoned their officers and assigned them to new 
posts. When the two generals woke, they were astounded to find Liu 
Bang there. After he had taken over their armies, he ordered Zhang Er 
to defend Zhao and appointed Han Xin his state chancellor, giving him 
the troops of Zhao not then engaged in combat to attack Qi. 

Han Xin led his troops east, but before he crossed the river at 
Pingyuan he heard that Liu Bang had sent li Yiji to Qi, and that he had 
talked Qi into surrendering. Han Xin was about to halt, when an orator 
from Fanyang named Kuai Tong advised him, “You were ordered to 
attack Qi and, although the king also sent a secret envoy to make Qi 
submit, no order has come telling you to halt Why not press on, then? 
Li Yiji, a single orator, just by bowing from his carriage and wagging 
his tongue, has made the seventy-odd towns of Qi surrender, while it 
took you, with an army tens of thousands strong, more than a year to 
conquer the fifty-odd cities of Zhao. Have you achieved less in several 
years as a general than one wretched orator?” 

I 

Han Xin took his advice and crossed the river. The king of Qi, 
after accepting Li Yiji’s proposal, entertaining him with feasts and 
wine, neglecting the defences prepared against Han. So Han Xin at¬ 
tacked the forces of Qi at Lixia and pressed on to linzi. King Tian 
Guang of Qi, who thougjit Li Yiji had betrayed him, had him thrown 
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into the cauldron and then fled to Gaomi, sending an envoy to Chu to 
beg for help. 

After conquering T.in7ij Han Xin marched east and pursued Tian 
Guangtowest of GaomLXkngYudispatehed General Longju with 
an army given out to be two hundred thousand strong to rescue Qi. 
Before their joint forces engaged Han Xin, someone warned Long Ju, 
“The men of Han, battling far from home, will fight so fiercely that 
they must not be met head-on. Qi and Chu are figuring on their own 
ground and their men can easily disperse if defeated. It would be bet¬ 
ter to strei^jthen your defences and ask the king of Qi tt> send trusted 
ministers to rally the towns he has lost; for when they know that the 
king is still alive and that Chu has come to Qi’s rescue, they will revolt 
against Han. The Han soldiers are two thousand U from home. If all 
the towns of Qi rise against them, they will have no way to get food 
and will surrender without a fi^t” 

“I know Han Xin well,” replied Long Ju. “He is easy to deal with. 
Besides, I have come to save Qi, but what ^ory should I win by forc¬ 
ing him to surrender without a fight? If I defeat him, half Qi may be 
mine. Why should I stop?” 

He prepared to give battle and drew up his army confronting Han 
Xin across the River Wei. That ni^t Han Xin made his men block the 
upper stream with mote than ten thousand sandbags. He led his army 
to the attack but turned back half way, as if fearing defeat. 
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“I knew he was a coward!” exulted Long Ju and pursued Han Xin 
across the river. Tlien Han Xin sent men to break the dam of sandbags, 
and the water came rushing down so diat the bulk of Long Ju’s army 
could not cross. Swiftly closing in, Han Xin killed Longju, while the 
men of Chu on the east bank scattered and ran. King Tian Guang of 
Qi also fled. Han Xin pursued the enemy north to Qiengyang, and 
captured the whole Chu force. 

In the fourth year of Han, having completed the conquest of Qi, 
Han Xin sent an envoy to repon to Liu Bang, “Qi is deceitful, unreli¬ 
able and fickle, and it borders Chu on the south. Without an acting king 
to control the land, there can be no stability here. It would help if you 
appointed me the acting king.” 

This envoy arrived at a time when Chu was besieging Uu Bang at 
Xingyang and the situation was desperate. Liu Bang read the letter and 
swore, “I am tied down here, waiting day and ni^t for him to come 
to my aid, and he wants to make himself king!” 

Zhang Liang and Chen Ping both trod on his feet and whispered 
in his ear, “Hard-pressed as we are, how can we stop Han Xin from 
making himself king? You may as well appoint him and treat him 
well, encouraging him to defend his territory. Otherwise there will be 
trouble.” 

Liu Bang realized his mistake and said with another oath, “One 
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who conquers a state should be a full king, not an acting king.” He sent 
Zhang Liang to make Han Xin the king of Qi and bring back some of 
his troops to attack Chu. 

After Chu lost its general Long Ju, Xiang Yu grew alarmed and 
sent Wu She of Xuyi to urge Han Xin, then king of Qi, saying, “The 
world suffered long under Qin till all the states joined forces to attack 
it. After Qin was overthrown, the land was distributed according to 
merit and kings appointed so that the troops might rest. Now die king 
of Han has taken up arms again and marched east, invading and occu¬ 
pying the territory of others. He has conquered the three states of Qin, 
led his troops out of the Passes and mustered men from other states to 
attack Chu in the cast. He will not stop till he has swallowed up the 
whole world — nothing else will satisfy him. 

“Besides, there is no trusting the king of Han. We have had him in 
our power more than once, but each time our king took pity on him 
and spared him. As soon as he escaped, however, he always broke 
faith and attacked our king again. That shows how untrustworthy he is. 
Now you are fitting your best for him because you think him your 
good friend, but he will end up by seizing you. You have only had a 
moment’s respite because our king still lives. It is you who hold the 
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balance between diese two kings. If you move to the the king of 
Han will win; if to the left, our king will win. Then why not turn against 
Han and live on friendly terms with Chu, dividing the land into three? 
To let slip this opportunity and insist on taking Han’s side against us is 
not the action of a wise man.” 

But Han Xin turned down this proposal, saying, “When I served 
under your king I was merely a guardsman, a common halberdier, and 
my advice and plans were never accepted. So I left him and went to the 
king of Han, who gave me the seal of a grand marshal with tens of 
thousands of men under my command. He shared his food and cloth¬ 
ing with me and adopted all my proposals. That is how I reached my 
present position. It would be wrong to betray one who trusts me so 
deeply. I shall remain true to him to the death. Please make my apolo¬ 
gies to your king for me.” 

After Wu She left, an orator of Qi named Kuai Tong, who saw 
that Han Xin held the balance of power, tried to win him over by a 
remarkable means. Speaking to him as a physiognomist, he said, “I 
have learned to tell a man’s fortune from his face.” 

“How do you do that?” asked Han Xin. 

“Higji rank or low depend on the bone structure, good fortune or 
bad on the countenance, success or failure on the judgement By taking 
these three factors into account, I have not been mistaken once in ten 
thousand predictions.” 
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“Good. And how do you read my face?” 

“May I speak to you in private?” 

Han Xin ordered his attendants to retire. 

“Judging by your face,” said Kuai Tong, “you can be no more 
than a feudal lord in a dangerous and insecure position. But on your 
back I see greamess defying description. 

“What do you mean?” 

“When the world first rose in arms and heroes with one voice 
issued a call, men flocked to them like gathering clouds or shoals of 
fish, like wildfire or a rising wind. Their one thought then was how to 
overthrow Qin. But now the kings of Chu and Han are contending 
together so that innocent men arc butchered and the bones of count¬ 
less fathers and sons are lying in the wilderness. The army of Chu set 
out from Pengcheng and fought its way to Xingyang, advancing victo¬ 
riously and aweing the world by its might; yet it has been halted be¬ 
tween Jing and Suo and can go no furdter than the western mountains. 
This has been the case for three years now. 

“The king of Han, on the other hand, at the head of hundreds of 
thousands of men, is defending Gong and Luoyang, making use of 
the natural barriers of mountains and rivers. But although he fought 
several times a day he gained not an inch of land, nor did flight save 
him. He was routed at Xingyang, wounded at Chenggao, and forced 
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to flee to the district between Wan and Ye. Neither wisdom nor cour¬ 
age have been of any avaU. His men’s keenness has been blunted by 
frustrations, the grain in his granaries is dwindling away; the people are 
exhausted and seething widi discontent, and have no means of support 
To my mind, none but a wise leader can end this turmoil 

“Now the fate of these two kings depends on you. If you join 
Han, Han will win; if Chu, then Chu will win. I would like to lay bare 
my heart and frankly offer you a humble plan; only I am afraid you 
may not be able to use it If you foUow my plan, however, you can 
take advantage of both sides and divide die land into three with them 
like the three legs of a tripod, so that neither of the others dare make 
the first move.” 

‘You are a brilliant commander and your forces are mighty. With 
powerful Qi as your base, you could advance from Yan and Zhao to 
unoccupied areas and control the king of Han’s rear. Then if in accor¬ 
dance with the popular wish you turn west to plead for peace for the 
common people, the whole world will respond as swiftly as wind or 
an echo. No one will dare to defy you. You can weaken strong states 
by setting up feudal rulers, so that the whole world follows you and 
turns towards QL You can control the old land of Qi with the Jiao and 
Si river valleys, influence the states widi virtue and rule with courtesy, so 
that all the feudal lords pay homage to you. The proverb says, ‘A man 
who does not take what Heaven offers will come to harm; a man who 
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misses his chance will get into trouble. ’ I implore you to think this over 
carfiillyl” But Han Xin said, “The king of Han treats me well and shares 
his carriage, clothing and food with me. I have heard diat he who rides 
in another man’s carnage should share his burden, he who wears an¬ 
other man’s clothing should share his worries, he who eats another 
man’s food should serve him to the death. How can I, for the sake of 
personal gain, betray him?” 

“You consider yourself his friend,” replied Kuai Tong, “and want 
to found a dynasty that will endure for ever, but I believe you are 
mistaken. When Zhang Er and the lord of Cheng’an were common 
citizens, they were sworn friends. But when they fell out because of the 
affair of Zhang Yan and Chen Ze, Zhang Er left Xiang Yu and fled 
with the head of his envoy Xiang Ying to Han. Then the king of Han 
sent him east with troops to kill lord of Cheng’an south of the River 
Chi. Thus the lord lost his head and became an object of scorn to all 
the states. These men were two of the best friends in the world. Why 
then did they turn against each other? Because excessive ambition leads 
to trouble and the heart of man is hard to fathom. 

“Now you want to keep faith with the king of Han, but your 
friendship can hardly be stron^r than that between those two lords 
while more is at stake than the affair of Zhang Yan and Chen Ze. 
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These are my grounds for believing you mistaken in trusting the king 
of Han implicitly. When Zhong and Fan Li saved Yue from destruc¬ 
tion and made King Goujian a great conqueror, yet despite their achieve¬ 
ments and their fame they perished. When no wild beasts are left, the 
hounds are tossed into the cauldron! If you talk of friendship, yours 
cannot compare with that of Zhang Er and Chen Yu. If you talk of 
loyalty, yours cannot surpass that of Wen Zhong and Fan Li to Goujian. 
These two examples should suffice. I hope you will ponder this deeply! 

“Furthermore, I have heard that a man whose courage and wis¬ 
dom make his own sovereign tremble lives in danger, while superiative 
services are never rewarded. Let me enumerate your achievements, 
great king. You crossed the Yellow River in the west, captured the king 
of Wei, took Xia Yue prisoner, led your troops throxa^ Jingxing, ex¬ 
ecuted the lord of Cheng’an, subdued Zhao, forced Yan to surrender, 
pacified Qi, crushed two hundred thousand men of Chu in the south, 
killed Longju in the east and reported what you had done to the king 
in the west Truly your achievements are unsurpassed in the world, your 
wisdom unparalleled in this generation. Your prestige dismays the king 
and your services are too great for any reward. Should you go over to 
Chu, the men of Chu would not trust you. Should you remain with 
Han, the men of Han must fear you. Then which way should you turn? 
You rank as a subject, yet your prestige makes rulers tremble and your 
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fame is the greatest in the land. I am concerned for your safety.” 

Han Xin thanked him, saying, “Enough! I shall think it over.” 

Some days later Kuai Tong broached die subject again. “When 
listening to advice one should show discrimination, for planning is the 
root of success,” he said. “Few men prosper if they listen to bad ad¬ 
vice or make the wrong plans. But a man who can take advice, make 
plans, grasp essentials and keep his sense of proportion, will not be 
misled by words. He who contents himself with a menial task will 
never have authority over ten thousand chariots, he who clings to a 
salary of one or two bushels of grain will never become a hi^ minister. 
Wisdom means action, whereas doubt means failure. If you see a small 
part but forget the greater, know what is tight but cannot determine 
how to act, you are simply courting disaster. That is why they say, 
‘Better an angry hornet than a hesitant tiger, better a poor horse that 
canters than a lame thoroughbred, better an ordinary fellow deter¬ 
mined to act than a brave man who vacillates. A man with the wisdom 
of Shun or Yu who mumbles or keeps silent is less effective than a 
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deaf mute who can make gestures. ’ So it is important to be able to act. 
Distinction is hard to achieve, easy to mar. Opportunities are hard to 
find, easy to let slip. The same chance never comes twice. I beg you to 
consider this carefully.” 

Still Han Xin hesitated, unwilling to betray liu Bang and confident 
that after all he had achiwed the king would never take Qi a^*^y from 
him. So finaUy he rejected Kuai Tong’s advice. When the latter saw this, 
he feigned madness and became a witch-doctor. 

When Liu Bang was hard-pressed at Guling, he adopted a plan 
proposed by Zhang T.iang to summon Han Xin, and they joined forces 
at Gaixia. But after Xiang Yu’s defeat, the emperor took Han Xin’s 
army from him. In the first month of the fifth year of Han, Han Xin 
was transferred from Qi to be king of Chu with his capital at Xiapei. 

When Han Xin reached his state, he summoned the washerwoman 
who had fed him and gave her a thousand gold pieces. To the con¬ 
stable of Nanchang he gave one hundred coins, sayii^, "You are a 
mean fellow, doing a kindness by halves.” 

He sent for the young man who had insulted him by making him 
crawl between his 1^, and made him the military commander of the 
capital of Chu. "He is a brave man,” Han Xin told his ministors. "When 
he insulted me, I could easily have killed him but what ^ory was there 
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in that? So I put up with it, and reached my present position.” 

One of Xiang Yu’s former generals, Zhongji Mo, came from Yilu 
and was an old friend of Han Xin. After Xiang Yu’s death he took 
refuge with Han Xin. When the Han emperor, who bore him a grudge, 
heard that he was in Chu, he issued an order for his arrest. On arriving 
in his state Han Xin made a tour of inspection of the different districts 
and was accompanied everywhere by troops. 

In the sixdt year someone reported that he was plotting revolt. So 
the emperor, on Chen Pin^s advice, anno^ced that he would make an 
imperial tour and meet the feudal lords on his way to the Yiinmeng 
Marshes in die south. Messengers were sent to summon the lords to 
Chen, throu^ which the emperor would pass on his way to Yunmeng 
Han Xin did not realize that the emperor meant to catch him off his 
guard. When the emperor was just approaching Chu, Han Xin was 
tempted to raise troops and rebel but reminded himself that he was 
innocent. He decided to see the emperor, though afraid he might be 
arrested. 

Someone advised him, saying, “If you cut off Zhongb Mo’s head 
before your audience with the emperor, he will be pleased and you will 
have no trouble.” 

Han Xin repeated this to Zhongli Mo, who said, “The only reason 
he has not attacked you is because I am here. If you arrest me to .curry 
favour, I may die today but you will be the next to perish!” Then he 
cursed Han Xin for an evil man and cut his own throat Han Xin car¬ 
ried his head when he went to meet the emperor. But the emperor 
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ordered guards to bind him and place him in the rear carriage. 

“So it is true what they say!” cried Han Xin. “When the cunning 
hares are killed, the good hound is thrown inro the cauldron; when the 
soaring birds have been caught, the good bow is put away; when en¬ 
emy states are overthrown, the wise minister is killed. Now that the 
empire is won, it is natural that I should be put to death.” 

“I have information that you are plotting revolt,” said the emperor. 

Han Xin was taken in chains to Luoyang, but there he was par¬ 
doned and made the marquis of Huaiyin. 

Han Xin, knowing diat the emperor feared his ability, often stayed 
away from court on the pretext of illness. He nursed a grievance day 
and night and remained sullenly at home, humiliated at holding the 
same rank as Zhou Bo and Guan Ying. 

One day he called on General Fan Kuai, who knelt down to wel¬ 
come him, referring to himself as Han Xin’s subject and saying, ‘Your 
Highness does me a great honour by this visit” 

As Han Xin left he lauded and said, “So I have come down to the 
level of men like Fan Kuai.” 

Once the emperor was casually discussing with Han Xin the rela¬ 
tive abilities and shorttomings of his generals. 

“How many troops would you say I could command?” asked the 
emperor. 

“Not more than a hundred thousand,” was Han Xin’s reply. 

“How about yourself?” 
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“In my case, the more the better.” 

“The more the better!” The emperor laugjied, “Then how is it that 
you let me capture you?” 

“You are not a good general, sit, but a good commander of 
generals. That is why you captured me. Besides, you are one of those 
favoured by Heaven with more than human power.” 

When Chen Xi was appointed governor of Julu he went to take 
his leave of Han Xin, \rfio took his hand and, dismissing his attendants, 
strolled with him through the courtyard. Presently Han 2Gn looked up 
and said with a sigji, “Can 3 rou keep a secret^ There is something I want 
to tell you.” 

“I am yours to command, general!” was Chen Xi’s reply. 

“The post you are goir^ to has the best troops in the empire.” said 
Han Xin. “And you are a minister whom the emperor favours and 
trusts. If someone accused you of plotting revolt, the emperor would 
not believe it But a second impeachment would arouse his suspicions, 
while a third would so enrage him that he would march against you 
with an army. Then, if I raised troops to support you in the capital, 
between us we could win the empire.” 

Since Chen Xi admired and trusted Han Xin he replied, “I shall 
remember your instructions.” 

In the tenth year of Han, Chen Xi did indeed revolt The emperor 
himself led an army against him, but Han Xin, pleading illness, did not 
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accompany the troops. He sent a man in secret to tell Chen Xi, “Rise in 
arms and revolt! I shall assist 3rou from here.” 

Han Xin plotted with his followers at nig^t to foi^ an edict free¬ 
ing all public slaves, intending to use them to attack Empress Lii and 
the crown prince. All his dispositions had been made and he was wait¬ 
ing for word from Chen Xi. Then the brother of a steward who had 
been imprisoned and sentenced m death by Han Xin for some offence, 
informed Empress Lii of the plot. The empress wanted to summon 
Han Xin to court, but feared he and his followers might not come. She 
consulted the prime minister, Xiao He, and they spread word that men 
had come from the emperor with news that Chen Xi had been killed. 
Then nobles and ministers flocked to court to offer congratulations, 
and Xiao He tricked Han Xin, saying, “Althou^ you are unwell, you 
should make an effort to go to the palace to offer cor^jratularions.” 

When Han Xin arrived, Empress Lii ordered guards to bind him 
and behead him in the bell chamber of Change Palace. 

As he was led to his dcafli, Han Xin exclaimed. ‘Too bad I did not 
take Kuai Tong’s advicel Now I have been tricked by a woman and a 
boy. This is surely fate.” Han Xin’s three classes of relatives were wiped 
out 

The emperor, returning from his expedition against Chen Xi, was 
both pleased and distressed by the news of Han Xin’s death. 

“Did he say anything before he died?” he asked. 

“He said he was sorry not to have taken Kuai Tong’s advice,” 
answered Empress Lii. 

“That man is an orator of Qi,” said the emperor and ordered 
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Kioai Tong’s arrest 

When Kuai Tong was brou^t before him. Emperor Gaozu asked, 
“Did you advise the marquis of Huaiyin to rebel?” 

“I did,” said Kuai Tong. “The fool would not do as I urged, so 
now he has been killed. If the fool had taken my advice, how could 
you have destroyed him?” 

“Throw him into the cauldron!” roared the emperor in a fury. 

“Ah!” cried Kuai Tong “How unjust!” 

“Unjust? WTien you advised Han Xin to rebel!” 

“When Qin’s rule \ras weakened and confusion reigned in the east, 
various clans raised armies and brave men gadiered together. Qin had 
lost the stag — the imperial power — and all the world was chasing 
after it The prize would go to the ablest and the swiftest Brigand Zhi’s 
dog barked at Emperor Yao not because Yao was wicked but because 
dogs bark at all but their own masters. At that time I knew only Han 
Xin, not Your Majesty. Besides, there were many men who sharpened 
their weapons and took up arms, eager to do as you did. But their 
strength was not equal to yours. Do you intend to throw them all into 
the cauldron?” 
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The Grand Historian comments: When I visited Huaiyin, the local 
people told me tliat even while a common citizen Han Xin was not like 
ordinary people. At the time of his mother’s death he could not afford 
to give her a funeral, yet he found a high burial ground with room 
enough for ten thousand households to settle. I visited his mother’s 

grave and confirmed that diis was true. 

Had Han Xin followed the Way and been more modest instead of 
boasting of his achievements and gjorying in his ability, all would have 
been well. For his services to the House of Han he might have been 
compared with the duke of Zhou, the duke of Zhao or the Patriarch 
Lii Shang, and sacrifices would have been made to him by later 
generations. But instead he attempted to revolt when the empire was 
united. To have his family wiped out was no more than he deserved. 


' 205 B.C. 
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